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“ One dollar twenty-five, if you please, 
miss.” 

Mell Marsh was absorbed in contemplating 
a tropical landscape, copied on canvas, and 
hung in the best light the place afibrded. 
Mell was poor and had only stolen glimpses 
of these things, but that did not prevent her 
having luxurious tastes. 

The obsequious clerk paused a moment to 
contemplate the little intent face; then, obe¬ 
dient to the demands of business, which for¬ 
bade any unnecessary expenditure of time, 
even in the study of a pretty face, made 
another and more successful attempt to ad¬ 
vertise the lady that her purchase awaited 
her pleasure. 

“0, certainly! I beg your pardon;” and 
the little gloved hand dipped into the pockets 
of the jaunty sack, first one, then the other, 
but finding nothing there save a snowy hand¬ 
kerchief, dived into the folds of the looped-np 
skirt, and flndiug nothing therein beside a 
lead pencil and a thimble, came out in great 
dismay and commenced ^ain on the sack. 

“Can it,be possible! I am sore I bad my 
porte-monnaie in my sack pocket, for I had 
my hand on it just before I came in. Where 
can it have gone?” and Hell began to look 
here and there upon the floor, as if she sus¬ 
pected the missing article of lying in wait for 
her in some sly comer. 

The conviction began to fasten upon her; 
she had lost her porte-monnaie, and with it 
every cent she possessed. 

“ I have certainly lost it!” 

“ Lost your money,” asked the unsympa¬ 
thetic clerk; “ then of course you wont want 
this,” 


“ Kot unless you could trust me to pay for 
it as soon as I can,” said Mell, covered with 
confasion at the asking of such a favor for the 
first lime in all her life. 

“ Couldn’t think of it, miss.” 

She was ready to cry with vexation and 
embarrassment. Several people, making pur¬ 
chases or looking at pictures, had paused to 
watch her. A gentlemau stepped forward 
just as the clerk was turning awaywith the 
little package, and shoving a bill toward him, 
said, in a low tone: 

“ Give the lady her purchase.” 

Amazement benumbed Mell’s faculties; the 
roll of stationery she had ordered was placed 
in her hand, and she walked away as if in a 
dream, possessed only with the one thought 
that she was penniless. 

Once outside the door, the cool restored 
her usual self-possession, and she stopped, in¬ 
dignant with herself for having allowed a 
stranger to place her under such a weight of 
obligation; but behold! as she turned, he 
stood beside her. 

“ Thank you, sir, but I cannot allow you to 
do this. I believe I didn’t really know what 
I was doing. I will return the package.” 

“One moment, if you please;” and she 
thought his voice was more musical tlian any 
she had ever heard before. “ I should be very 
happy to be allowed to do you so small a 
favor, but your face tells me, as plainly as 
words could tell, that you are much too in¬ 
dependent for that. I could not avoid hear¬ 
ing your converaatioa with the clerk; will 
you not allow me to loan you the little sura? 
At any time yon choose you can call here and 
leave the amount.” 
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Her Qrat impulse was to refuse point-blauk, 
but a second thought restrained her. She 
was entirely out of stationery, her money was 
lost, she must have the paper before she could 
hope to earn more. For herself, she could 
probably live through it some way, but a 
thought of Kitty, the little sister entirely de¬ 
pendent upon her, decided her to accept the 
loan so strangely and opportunely offered. 

“ Tou are very kind indeed, sir, and I thank 
you from the depth of my heart, Kot for 
mjself, but because of a dear one dependent 
upon me, do I Consent to become your debtor. 
At the earliest possible moment I will repay 
you.” 

“ Take your own time, my child, I shall 
not expect you to be in any p^^^icular hurry 
about It; and now let me give you my card.” 
Then he said good-day,” with a graceful 
lifting of his hat, as if to a born princess, and 
sbe was walking back to her cheap boarding¬ 
house in a perfect maze of wonderment at the 
oddity of her afternoon's experience. 

The little busy brain and fiugers worked 
early and late, for the two desolate orphans 
had no other dependence. 

Kitty was a shy litUe thing, with quiet 
ways learned from playing so much by her¬ 
self, for she had au innate sense of refinement 
which kept her from joining in the boisterous 
plays in which the rude children by whom 
she Was surrounded indulged. She resembled 
a lily to whose pure petals no contamination 
would adhere. 

While Meli wove romances and wrote them 
out upon paper, Kitty amused herself with a 
decrepit doll, dressing it with much elabora¬ 
tion in a faded ribbon and one of ber own 
cast-oflT aprons, singing softly to heiself the 
while. 

‘‘There” giving a little sigh of relief, to¬ 
gether with a pat expressive of much satis¬ 
faction, administered to a pile of freshly 
wriiten manuscript,** I’m glad you’re finished,, 
for I want the money you'll bring. And now, 
Kitty, hurrah! for a famous supper of nice 
tea and toast, on my return. 0, indeed, 
Doctor Tesey Sherwood, you needn’t stare at 
me iu that outrageous fashion, for the debt I 
owe you is going to be paid in full this very 
afternoon,” nodding in an energetic way at 
Ihe card inserted between the frame and 
glass, in one corner of the ten-by-twelve 
looking-glass. ** "We can’t afford to carry 
about such a weight of indebtedness any 
longer, can we, Kit?” And in the fullness of 
her satisfaction, she caught up the child and 


whirled with her in au eccentric circle, until 
she was giddy and Kitty convulsed with 
merriment. 

Then she donned the natty sack, covered 
the short, crisp curls with a little snow-white 
hood, kissing her hand to the child who 
watched her from the window as she ran 
across the street. 

Left alone, Kitty employed herself in ar¬ 
ranging the scattered sheets that lay upon the 
table, putting dolly to bed and setting the 
room in order against her sister’s return. 
Then she looked from the window, but the 
street was a quiet one, and the snow was so 
white and shining it blinded her and gave her 
a headache. A chilliness crept over her, and 
she moved her low chair near the stove, but 
the heat seemed worse than looking at the 
snow, for it made her so giddy she could 
hardly creep to the low bed where Mell found 
her lying, moaning with pain and tossing 
from side to side in a burning fever. 

Unskilled and frightened as the girl was, 
she exerted herself to the utmost to make the 
little sufferer comfortable, moistening her 
feverish lips, trying to hush her low moans, 
rocking her softly, holding the hot hand and 
gazing at the little flushed face in a stupor of 
bewilderment and agony. The dawn found 
the ch’dd no better, and Hell, not daring to 
leave her charge, bribed one of the house¬ 
maids to run for a doctor. 

A pompous little man, carrying a gold¬ 
headed cane and doling out his words with 
slow distinctness, answered the summons. 
Pronouncing the disease scarlet fever, in its 
Worst form, and writing out a prescription, he 
departed, with a promise to come again at 
nigbt. All day hlell sat beside the low bed, 
or held the light form in her arms, administer¬ 
ing the medicines and bestowing every possi¬ 
ble care, with not a thought for her own 
weariness. And 50 , for many days, the 
motherly girl toiled on without rest or sleep, 
except such brief snatches as she could get 
while keeping her dreary vigils. 

Beside the daily visit of the physician, there 
was nothing to break in on the sad monotony 
of her life; and so long as Kitty’s case seemed 
desperate, she felt that she could work and 
watch incessantly, but when the doctor, with 
his usual pomposity, pronounced his patient 
entirely out of danger, she began to feel her 
need of rest. The long watching and loss of 
sleep began to tell upon her delicate organ¬ 
ization. "With her pale face and heavy eyes, 
slow step and languid air, she was very 
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different froni the bright-faced, energetic girl 
we first met. 

Added to her weariness of body, she had a 
new difficulty weighing upon'her mind, the 
little purse she had substituted for the lost 
porte-monuaie was almost empty, and before 
it could be replenished she knew she must 
^ouse from her apathy; but with Kitty need¬ 
ing still a great deal of attention, her head 
aching, her brain feeling empty, and her mind 
in a half-torpid state, she recognized the utter 
impossibility of aecomplishing anything to¬ 
ward the bettering of her financial affairs. 

. Kitty broke in upon her musinga. 

“Mell, sing ‘Happy Land!’ I want logo 
to sleep.” 

She took the light form in her arms, 
smoothed the golden hair, and in a low voice 
sang the hymn, and as she sang a peace fell 
upon her heart as softly as dew upon thirsty 
flowers. She forgot her troubles while think- 
ing of that blessed country “ far, far away.” 
Hever had it seemed so near to her, or so real, 
as when, lying down the sleeping child, she 
sank upon her knees beside the bed and 
offered up a prayer. Weary and care-bur¬ 
dened as was her heart, it was yet childlike 
and full of love. 

Presently there was a ^ock at the door, 
Mell hastened to open it and confronted Hrs. 
Gibson, the boarding-house mistress. With 
a terrible sinkiug of heart, Mell invited her in, 
readily divining her errand. 

I thought I’d come up and see if you 
could let me have some money to-night. 
There’s three weeks’ board due, and here’s the 
bill all made ouL” 

“ I’m sorry, Mrs, Gibson, but I have not the 
amount in my possession, just at present. 
Kitty s medicines and the doctor’s fees have 
t^en nearly every cent; but if you’ll be so 
kind as to wait, I shall earn some more la a 
very few days, and your bill shall be paid,” 

“ 0 yes, I’ve no doubt; but the long and 
short of it is I can’t wait. Either you pay 
your board, or you can vacate this room and 
give place to some one who will pay.” 

“ O Mrs. Gibson,” cried Mell, in great dis¬ 
tress, “ you couldn’t be so hard as to turn us 
away, and Kit.ty still so weak. I will pay 
you, indeed I will, just as soon as I can.” 

But the woman was not to be put ofil 

“ I tell you, the money I mnst have or you 
go to-morrow. I shouldn’t make much, I 
reckon, keepin* boarders and lettin’ my rooms 
to the likes of you. Why on earth don’t you 
go to work, like any other sensible girl and 


try to get an honest living. You sit here all 
day and scribble, and it don’t amount to any¬ 
thing in the end.” 

There was no use telling her that she com¬ 
menced by losing her money, and then IKtty 
fell sick; the irate woman was open to con¬ 
viction only upon one topic, and that, the 
necessity of having her paydirecUy; failing 
in that, the equal necessity of having her 
rooms vacated at once. The most Mell could 
do was to gain a reluctant consent to her 
petition to be allowed to remain one day 
longer, in order to gain time to find another 
home, though in the desperate state of her 
finances, the idea seemed almost impracticable. 

little sleep visited her that night, and with 
the earliest dawn she was astir, endeavoring 
to ensure Kitty’s comfort during her absence. 

Sach a hunt as she had that day, down one 
street and up another, endeavoring to discover 
some sort of a tenement in which she conld 
hire a room, wherein to bestow the few articles 
of furniture that had served her simple house¬ 
keeping purposes ever since the two girls had 
been lefr orphaned and alone. She imagined 
people looked upon her snspicioosly, and 
half fancied some evil-disposed person had 
preceded her, crying: 

“ Here comes a girl who hasn’t any money; 
look out for her!” 

Sad and despairing, she turned her steps 
backward, without having accomplished the 
purpose with which she set forth. She had a 
half-formed plan of going to the editor for 
whom she wrote, telling him her wants, and 
asking him to advance a sum sufficient to help 
her over her difficulties. Once out of these 
embarrassments, and with Kilty convalescing 
so rapidly, she felt she could soon repay the 
loan. 

Her sister met her with a very bright smile, 
and before Mell was fairly in the room, burst 
out with: 

“ 0 Mell, such a handsome, kind gentleman 
has been here.” 

“A gentleman! Did he come to look at the 
room ?” 

That was her first thought. Perhaps they 
were to be instantly turned out to make room 
for a new tenant. 

“No; he came to see me. He said so!” 
noting her sister’s incredulous smile. “And 
he asked after you,” with an air of triumph. 

“After me! Kitty, you must have dreamed 
all this.” 

“No, indeed;”—with intense disgust—“I 
was wide awake when Biddy brought him up. 
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See here!” exhibiting two large oranges. 
** He gave me these, and I am going to give 
you one. I told him I should.” 

“ See here, Kitty,” taking the child in her 
lap; “ it isn’t just the thing for little girls like 
you to be having calls from strange gentlemen. 
Kow tell me who he was and all he said.” 

^ I didn’t think to ask him his name. How 
I wish I had! But he told me the funniest 
stories, and 01 he has a little niece at home, 
named Fannie, and he is going to bring her 
to see me!” 

“"Worse and worseTlaughed Mellj “you 
not only receive your friend during my 
absence,butbavealreadyarranged for another 
meeting. I think you deserve a little sur¬ 
veillance ; but as I have no idea your unknown 
will return again to-night,! will leave yon for 
a little while,” 

Meli arose,opened the door, andran straight 
into the arms of the buxom Biddy, who, with 
an ejaculation of surprise at the collision, 
extended to her a letter. 

“For me, Biddy?” taking it with some 
hesitation, since she had no correspondents. 

“ Sure, an’ it’s for yes. The small boy that 
brought it said would I give it to yes soon as 
iver yes came back.” And sure enough, there 
was her name in good, fair characters. 

Wondering greatly, she tore open the envel¬ 
ope, and out dropped two crisp bank bills! 

“ Kitty,” said Mell, “ I think my adventure 
is stranger than yours, and am very sure it is 
more profitable.” 

The suddenness and oddity of the whole 
thing quite took away her breath, and she 
could only clasp her bands in wonder and 
amazement. By degrees, however, her mind 
fastened upon the thought that she need no 
longer trouble herself about ways and means, 
when in her hand she held more than suificient 
to satisfy Mrs. Gibson’s demand and secure 
her good-will for weeks to come. 

Dashing down the stairs, throngli dreary 
balls and dark corridors, she invaded the do¬ 
main of her landlady and demanded her bill. 
Seeing how the land lay, Mrs. Gibson changed 
her tactics, and commenced a lame apology 
for her language of the last night. 

“Business is business, you know, Miss 
Marsh. Times is hard and I must live. I’m 
sure you’re welcome to stay as long as you 
choose, and I hopes as how you’ll lay up 
nothin’ agin me.” 

Mell assured her she was not implacable. 

Going up stairs, she was seized with dread¬ 
ful misgivings. The money was not hers; 


what right had she to use it? She had not 
the least idea from what source it came, and 
here had she gone and appropriated it as if 
she had ein undoubted right to it. She was 
disgusted with herself, and out of all patience 
with the impulsiveness that had carried her 
headlong into an act she should probably 
repent all her life. 

But it was done, and she could not, if she 
would, undo it. However, she should soon 
get to work, and her first care would be to 
lay aside a sum equal in amount to that she 
had so strangely received, so that if by any 
chance she ever discovered the mysterious 
donor, she might repay the loan. 

The two had another of Mell’s “famous 
snppers,” with Kitty’s oranges to flavor the 
meal, and Mell listened to the little girl’s oft- 
repeated praises of her new friend, until she 
caught herself taking more interest in the 
theme than she had thought possible. 

A petition for the “ good, kind gentleman ” 
was interpolated into Kitty’s evening prayer, 
and when Mell fell asleep it was to dream of 
strange faces and hank hills, wonderfully 
intermingled. 

She awoke with a clearer head than she had 
possessed for weeks, and for many days she 
wrote incessantly, while Kitty watched behind 
the half-closed blinds for the coming of her 
friend, sharing her vigils with dolly, to whom 
she imparted her hopes and fears in whispered 
communications. She was off the watch one 
day, however, and Mell had risen to answer a 
rap at the door, when Kitty sprang past her, 
and, seizing the hand of a gentleman, drew 
him in, shouting: 

“I knew you’d come! Mell said you 
wouldn’t, but I’ve looked for you every day.” 

The removal of the gentleman’s hat revealed 
the features of Doctor Yesey Sherwood! 
"Well, to be sure I Mell tried her best to appear 
dignified, but the gentleman was so gracefully 
courteous, and her sister’s enthusiasm and 
delight so infectious, that she succeeded but 
poorly. Besides, Doctor Sherwood, though 
not near so old as she had thought him at 
their first meeting, had such a fatherly way 
when addressing her, that she felt quite at her 
ease with him after a few moments. He 
apologized for his intriaiou. 

“ Hearing that Kitty was sick,”—{“ Hoto had 
he heard it?” queried Mell;)—“he called to 
see how she was progressing, and finding her 
so far recovered as to he beyond the need of 
medical science, he came now to offer some 
unprofessional advice. It was his conviction 
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that all she now needed was plenty of fresh 
air, and would respectfully submit that Miss 
Kitty be allowed to take a ride with himself 
and niece, who, he intimated, was anxiously 
awaiting them in the carriage.” 

Kitty made a rush for the window. Sure 
enough, there teas a carriage drawn up to the 
Curb-stone, the driver sat on the box, and a 
little girl’s face was pressed against the 
window. 

“ Is that Fannie?” asked she. 

“ That is Miss Fannie Granger, and If yonr 
good sister consents, I’lJ be only too happy to 
lake you down and introduce you.” 

Of course there was a fixed determination 
on Miss Kitty’s part to go riding in the pretty 
Carriage, not to mention that she would have 
been just as eager to accept the invitarion, 
had Doctor Sherwood made his appearance in 
a milk cart and kindly tendered her a seat 
therein. Mell might as well have attempted 
to stay a young whirlwind, so she fastened 
the warm cloak and tied on the warm hood, 
though with evident reluctance; it seemed so 
odd to send the child off with a comparative 
stranger, and she watched the spruce coach* 
man rein up the mettled horses and saw Kitty 
kissing her hand from the coach window, 
before she fully realized how it had all come 
about. 

“ Is ever fear. Miss Marsh,” Doctor Sherwood 
had said; “ we will bring the little girl back 
in safety.” 

So Mell sat down to her work, and was soon 
absorbed in it, delighted with the pictures her 
pen drew, and a happy actor in each scene 
her fancy sketched. She was in a delightful 
mood, and though it was always a pleasure 
for her to write, yet there were seasons, like 
the present, when it seemed a real necessity 
to give expression to her thoughts, when there 
was a peculiar fascination about the employ¬ 
ment, and she gave herself np to the full 
enjoyment of the hour. The pile of manu- 
script grew larger; the afternoon waned, and 
her story was concluded ere Kitty’s return. 

That young lady was escorted to her room, 
by Doctor Sherwood and Miss Fannie, a 
bright tinge of retamisg color in her cheeks, 
a happy light in her eyes, and so many won¬ 
derful things to relate, that, it was plmn to be 
seen, she had eiyoyed her ride immensely. 

“ Ton see I keep my promise and return 
Miss Kitty In safety; not only tliat,but, I 
flatter myself, with a large accession to her 
stock of health and spirits.” 

Mell acknowledged her indebtedness. 


“ Ton must pardon me, but I took her to 
my home, just out of the city. Fannie, here, 
had some treasures she insisted upon exhibit¬ 
ing; but I fancy she prefers to give her own 
account of our adventures; so with my best 
thanl^ to the little lady for the pleasure of 
her company, I think we will withdraw.” 

Mell caught the little girl in her arms, and, 
untying the pretty hood, said, “ So you en¬ 
joyed yonr ride ?” 

“O so much!” giving her a rapturous hug 
and a brace of explosive kisses; “ the carriage 
was so comfortable, and the horses almost 
flew over the ground, and the houses and 
fences seemed to fly backward swifter still. 
But, O Mell, you ought to see what a great 
house Mr. Sherwood lives in, and how beau¬ 
tiful everything looks, and Fannie’s mother, 
Mrs. Granger, Is sneh a sweet lady, and was 
dressed in silk, and her father is dead, and 
they live with Mr. Sherwood, and Fannie has 
a whole room for her playthings, and it’s 
most tall, too—and there’s a hobby-horse and 
—O, a whole family of dolls, and they can 
walk, and cry, and shut their eyes up so.”’ 
and in giving a practical demonstration 
Kitty, lost the thread upon which her con¬ 
junctions were linked together, so her de¬ 
scription came to an end—partly, too, it is to 
be suspected, from want of breath. 

Mell enjoyed her enthusiastic delight, and 
the child talked until her eyes grew heavy 
and she dropped asleep in her sister’s arms, 
rousing up once to say in a dreamy tone: 

“ Fannie’s largest—doU—is named—Bella!’' 
the last in the sleepiest of drawls. 

A few more days passed in real earnest 
work, when one morning, after a brisk walk 
to and from the publishing-house, Mell entered 
her room to find it in the possession of Doc¬ 
tor Sherwood with Kitty and Fannie perched 
on either knee, and a lady who was presented 
to her as Mrs. Granger. The young girl’s 
color was much heightened by her walk, and 
she looked quite charming, as, with a pretty 
timidity quite natural to her, she came for¬ 
ward to greet her unexpected risltors. Mrs. 
Granger was cordial and smiling. 

“ The doctor would make me come,” she 
s^d. “ He has a request to make of yon, 
and fearing you might not grant it he brought 
me to intercede for him.” 

“Ton are very kind,” said Mell; “and 
Doctor Sherwood has already placed me 
under so many obligarions I could not think 
of refusing any request of his; though I am 
at a loss to know how I can serve yon, sir.” 
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“ Then m tell you. We came ibr the ex¬ 
press purpose of carrying you both off with 
ns. If yon will put yourself entirely under 
onr control, and allow us to run away with 
yon, you will ensure our eternal gratitude.” 

“Ton are both much too kind,” said Mell, 
overwhelmed with confused delight, at the 
unexpected pleasure thus held out in per¬ 
spective. “I’m afraid we should trouble 
you.” 

“ On the contrary,” put in Mrs. Granger, 
“ it is your company which we have counted 
upon to make the ride pleasant. We have 
quite made up our minds, and you know a 
disappointment at the commencement damp¬ 
ens one’s ardor and throws a shadow over aU 
that comes after.” 

“You cannot have the heart to refuse, and 
thus spoil our enjoyment,” asserted the 
doctor. 

So it was settled. Kitty condescended to 
moderate her exhibitions of deiight long 
enough to be arrayed for the ride, and Z 
Mell locked np her one little room, and 
dropped the key in her pocket, she could not 
forbear a smile at the queer turn in her for¬ 
tune ever since the first day of her meeting 
with'Doctor Sherwood. ° 

Kitty’s description of the comfortable car¬ 
riage, the prancing horses, and the smooth 
roads just sprinkled with snow, had not been 
too highly colored. Mell eiyoyed it all 
thoroughly, leaning back upon the luxurious 
cushions, watching the winter landscape, re¬ 
plying now and then to some remark from 
her companions, and when, after a lengthy 
drive, the carriage drew up at a gateway 
opening upon an avenue lined on both sides 
with Norway spruces, standing in their frost- 
defying greenness, she had no difficulty in 
deciding that she, too, was to be aUowed a 
peep at Mr. Sherwood’s home. 

The carriage drew np near a wide piazza, 
the children skipped up the steps and were 
at once lost to sight, while Mell followed 
Mrs. Granger at a more leisurely pace. 

Within, all was luxurious and tasteful. 
There were flowers and books in abundance, 
and Mell felt as if she had entered a new 
world; but, strange to say, she was as much 
at home as if she had all her life lived in the 
midst of j ust such luxuries. 

Mrs. Granger disappeared to overlook some 
household concern, while Doctor Sherwood 
confined his attention to the entertainment of 
Miss Marsh. There were books to be talked 
over, pictures to be examined, and the an¬ 


nouncement of dinner found the two in a very 
animated discourse. 'The children entered 
with the dessert, and Kitty confided to Mell, 
in a low whisper, that they were having 
“ grand fun,” in the nursery. 

It was all like a fairy tale—the dainty table 
service, massive silver and cut-glass—well- 
trained servants who seemed to know just 
what you wanted, before you were more than 
half-conscious of wanting anything; delicate 
jellies and cooling ices, fragrant oranges and 
bouncing, rosy-cheeked apples; the warmth 
and fragrance which made a perpetual sum¬ 
mer within tlie house, and the evidences of 
taste and wealth on every hand. 

“ 01” said Mell, as she sat in her room that 
night, and smiled to .mark the contrast be¬ 
tween it and the home of Doctor Sherwood, 
“ I think I must have been born to live in the 
midst of elegance and beauty, I feel so at 
home among them;” sighing to think how 
improbable it was that she should ever be able 
to satisfy her sybaritical tastes. 

During the following weeks, there were 
many such expeditious, and Mell grew as 
enthusiastic over Doctor Sherwood as ever 
Kitty had been, only the former kept her 
opinions to herself, which was, in itself, a 
dangerous symptom. 

She was living in the present, without a 
thought of what was to result from this con¬ 
stant and familiar intercourse with one so 
much her superior in wealth and station. 

But there came a June day when she 
thought of the poet’s words, 

“ ’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true, 

• As for grass to be green or for sky to be blue, 
'Tis the natural way of living:” 

and as she listened, beneath the summer sky, 
in the midst of the beautiful verdure with 
which the season had decked the earth, with 
the balmy winds sweeping the sweet briers 
scents across her cheek and the boughs of a 
drooping elm waving above her—to the 
words of Doctor Sherwood’s frank avowal, 
she realized that the love he offered was the 
blessing without which her life was in¬ 
complete. 

“ See here,” said the gentleman, holding np 
something at arm’s length, “ here is an article 
I once found. Observe it closely and tell me 
if you ever beheld it before.” 

“ O,” cried Mell, springing after it, “ that is 
my poor little, lost porte-monnaie.” 

“Yes;” holding it up beyond her reach; 
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“ and before I return it, I expect to be, as the 
advertisers say, liberally rewarded!” 

It was not the breath of Jane that swept 
over her flushed cheek and drank the intoxi¬ 
cating sweetness of-her crimson lips. 

“ I found it directly after you had left the 
store, and learned your address from the 
enclosed card.” 

“Tes,” said ilell, “and you sent me, 


anonymously, a couple of bank bills, in order, 
I suppose, to quiet your conscience, which 
must have troubled you badly, for your dis¬ 
honesty in retaining my porte-monnaie!” 

Doctor Sherwood stayed the saucy words, 
in a summary manner, and Hell, breathless 
with happiness, marvelled that, 

“ Love’3 mystic words should take so sweet a tone, 
And of all names, his lips should choose ‘ My Own.” 
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LINKED LLVES. 

BY MYRA C. GREENLKAF. 


The late war had not completed its fli*3t 
year. The shame of Bull Run was fresh in 
every mind, when Benjamin Colton, tho 
youngest son of an old minister, begged the 
privilege of enlisting. Ho was refused. Tho 
eldest son was doing gallant .service ns captain 
of a Missouri cavalry company, liaving settled 
in Kansas after tlic troubles, in wlilcli he had 
taken a spirited part. Tlic second son was in 
the navy; a volunteer when tho war first 
broke out. Tlio father had cheerfully given 
these to the service of their country; had 
craved God’s blessing on tho work of their 
hands; had daily prayed that they might 
prove “mighty men of valor” In the fight. 

But that Benjamin, tho last child of his 
mother, and sho dead these many years, 
should go, was too much. Benjamin was 
under age, also, being not quite seventeen 
years old. In vain tho stripling plead that ho 
could outrun, outsleep, outwrestlo any man 
in the village; that ho had camped out night 
after night; had made each of tho last four 
summers a long journey on foot. 

The slow days crept on. Benjamin took 
no interest in his usual occupation. A re¬ 
cruiting oftlcer passed through the place and 
had some conversation with him at tho post- 
ofilcc. It was the early autumn. A few days 
after tlie sunny morning brought no cheery 
salute from Benjamin. lie had gone. His 
father sought him sorrowing; but he was at 
none of the rccnutlng stations near at hand, 
and the old man had no courage to go to 
those more remote. So ho came homo to 
pray for three sons In peril, and to be coim 
forted by his daughter Irene, a rare, sweet 
maiden of twenty. 

Weakened by a fever, brought on by ex¬ 
posure to a rainstorm at night, after the first 
long march, being without tent, without over¬ 
coat, and possessing a single blanket only, 
Benjamin still w’cnt through that slow 
bulchery of McLellan’s summer on the pen¬ 
insula, and came out in belter condition than 
most of the men. 

Tho years of tho war rolled up their record 
of blood, misery, starvation; and when God 
granted us tho boon of peace, Benjamin looked 
forward to a return to his father and sister, 
to his books and bis chosen profession. But 


the powers that bo had ordered It otlierwlse, 
and ho remained in Texas, where peace had 
found him. 

Nearly three yoai's longer rolled on, wearily, 
for tho longing ho felt to see his father’s 
silvery head, his sister’s patient eyes once 
more, otherwise happily, for was lie not still 
doing good, hard service for his country? 
When tho time came that he was no longer 
needed, it was an unmixed pleasure to rush 
away home, as fast as horse, steamboat and 
railcar could carry him. 

Ho found his father’s hair more snowy than 
when he saw it last, Irene’s eyes more saintly 
sweet, as eyes are apt to grow that have 
prayed for the safety, and watched for tho 
coming of some best beloved, whom duty 
holds in distant peril. 

Ho had now no relish for study. To go 
back to Latin quantities and Greek particles 
after more than six years of work, a man 
among men, was too boyish for him. Tho 
robust blood and muscle of his far-away 
“ Roundhead ” ancestry had ruled for a space, 
and would not now succumb to that calmer, 
bookward straiit ho had inherited from his 
father. He had sat late one night in close, 
low conversation with Irene. Tim old 
father, waiting in his bed for the coming of 
tho light and short slumber of old age, won¬ 
dered at the length of the talk, and when for 
much longer than tho usual period he heard 
the imirmur of Irene’s voice In her own room, 
his fears took shape, and told him that Ben¬ 
jamin would soon leave home again. 

When breakfast was over next morning, 
and the family Bible laid once more in its 
accustomed place, Benjamin said: 

“ Fatlier, I’m off again. It is of no use for 
mo to think of settling down to eight years 
of study, I’d rather plough.” 

One would not wonder, seeing his magnifi¬ 
cent figure, iiis powerful limbs, strong neck, 
and somewhat square head, crowned by a 
mass of jet black waving hair, and particular¬ 
ly the curve of the jaw which a beard, thick 
and long, could not hide. 

Throwing one leg forward, his arms up¬ 
ward with clenched fists, looking fit to battle 
with anything that may come in a man’s 
way, he laughingly said: 
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“Tlierc’s too much of me, this body, I 
mean, to fold up at a desk while the kernel 
up here,” touching his forehead, “gets proper¬ 
ly drilled in the ‘ hinnanities.’ No, I’ll none 
of It. I’m off for Texas to buy a plautaUou 
or a rancho, according as I strike/os-4mcW- 
c(ino3 or Spain’s blue blood. I think I’ll 
raise cotton. When I can take care of you 
and Irene, you shall both come out and see 
which you like best, Texas or Vermont, and 
stay there or come home and try annexation 
to, and Improvement of, your one acre, and 
the house that ought to be but is not a parson¬ 
age, just as suits you.” 

Itev. Father Colton looked at his son with 
realizing eyes for the first time. He liad 
kept in his mind’s eye so sacredly the pic¬ 
ture of the pretty boy whom his Itachel had 
clasped in her arms, even to the last moment 
of life, that he had failed to recognize that 
the boy had become the stalwart man. After 
looking long and earnestly at the figure 
striding up and down, the face expressing a 
curious mixture of pleasant determination 
and self-depreciation, ho said slowly and 
gently: 

“ I see, my boy. As yon say, it is of no use. 
I wished very much that one of my sons 
should follow my profession. But you all 
have too much of your mother’s blood for 
that. It Is good blood, tme as sled, hot and 
strong. I used to think, seeing you at play, 
so dillercnt from my own quiet boyhood, 
wiiat glorious preachers you would make one 
day.” 

Benjamin had stopped in front of his 
father. 

“ I wish I could. It is terrible to be so dis¬ 
appointed! Three limes the hope of many 
years shattered; but I cannot sit down to 
study year after year. I dare not bo a minis¬ 
ter, with such feelings.” 

“ It is not you, it is God who orders it, my 
sou. I am content.” 

The young man kissed the soft white hairs 
of the elder, and went out. So ho went to 
Texas and bought a plantation, hired a force 
of freedmon to get his cotton in, then waited 
with one faithful old man the time when ho 
should need them again for Its cultivation. 

The spring had been dry and hot, but now', 
as these two men were there alone, many 
miles from .any human being, a powerful rain 
came on which extended all the xyay up the 
river. All niglit atid all day the rain had 
poured, and at dark the river ivas rising 
rapidly. 


In the middle of the night Jim, who slept 
on the floor in the same room, called out: 

“Alassa, inassa, wo’se in trouble. Pears 
like do water is all ober do floor.” 

Benjamin sprang ovit of bed Into water 
ankle deep. 

“What is it, Jim? AVIiero does all this 
water come from?” 

“ Mus be do levy’s broke, massa. God help 
us!” 

“ But we can mend it again. Don’t worry. 
We can get a gang of men and set it all right. 
It will be light in an hour. Tumble in hero, 
Jim. Your location seems to beunteiiantablo 
at this moment.” 

“ Can’t do dat, massa. Tank you all do 
same. Tank God I’sc free, but I’sc no gentle¬ 
man to take privileges a gentleman like you 
will give. I’se gwine to sit on dese yero 
stools.” 

Soon Jim was asleep, sitting on one stool 
with his back against tlie wall and his feet on 
the second. Unfortunately for him, he was 
not ail acrobat, At least a somnambulistic one, 
and presently nodding deeper, ami more to 
one side than before, ho and his stools lauded 
on their sides in the increasing depth of 
W’ater. 

Sleepless Benjamin called out from lushed: 

“Taking a swim, ch, Jim? Seems to mo 
I’d wait till dayligiit.” 

Sputtering and floundering about, Jim 
finally succeeded in righting his seelloiml 
couch, and having squeezed the soaked sido 
of liis garments, as wringing was not jiossiblc, 
he bestow’cd liimself against the w’all again, 
and in a moment w’as snoring. With the first 
streak of dawn, Benjamin left his soaked 
servingman in full possession of the house, 
and went abroad. 

Water, water, to his knees, and the sweet, 
gurgling flow of the brooks of his native 
mountains in his car, now singing, “ruin, 
ruin, riiin,” instead of “ light and gay, light 
and gay,” as in his dally memories of that 
home and its dear ones. 

As tliG light increased, ho could luoro 
clearly see the extent of the mischief. His 
strong lieart only abated one jot of Us coura¬ 
geous beating, as ho juunnured: 

“Another year from liomo. Irene’s eyes 
will be larger tbau over, and father’s hair 
thinner. It all whitened during tlic war.” 

Thou he set about finding the break, having 
been joined at that moment by Jim, who 
was now In a slate of equilibrium, as far as 
soaking was concerned, liaving evidently 
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tumbled off his perch again, and on the other 
side. 

They found the break not far away, and 
master and man looked on In silence. 

“ Pears like it’s been let alone sence do war 
begun, and got we.ak,” said Jim. 

“ We must go down the river for men. Ton 
bring tlio boat round to tlio door, wlillo I go 
for my money and some provisions.” 

Benjamin was in tlie Ii.ablt of placing bis 
pocket-book at nlglit in a curious liidlng- 
placo. Tlie state of the country was such 
that it was quite as safe to Iinve money in 
some unsuspected place, as In any of the 
usual deposits of v.alunbles. Ho had then 
taken a section about ciglitcen inches long 
from the trunk of a tree about ton or twelve 
indies in diameter; sawed longitudinally a 
tilled of its tliickness; liollowed out in the 
thicker portion a cavity sulllclently large to 
contain a few v-aluables; replaced with con¬ 
cealed liingcs the tliinncr portion to serve as 
a lid, which was fastened by a lock also neatly 
concealed in tlio wood. Tills “clumk of 
wood” was thrown down anywliere, in a 
corner, under the bed, or used for a footstool. 

The night before the crevasse he had, as 
usual, added Ills money and watcli to tlio 
contents of Ids strong box, and strange to say 
had not thought of it, until ho turned towards 
tlio lioiiso to bring the money. Then lie 
tlioiight uneasily of his carelessness, fearing 
lost tlie contents of tlio box slioiild bo soaked. 

But long before Benjamin left the liouso 
this ark of ids safety had been sailing about, 
tacking Iiere and tliere at its own will. Wlien 
Jim left tlic door open, as lie joined Benja¬ 
min at the beacli. It finally coasted round, 
jniuiped twice or thrice on the door-post, and 
slat ted out on the waste of waters. 

Benjamin could not realize at first the new 
calamity. Tlie water had risen inucli since 
be loft the iiousc, or rather cabin; for it was 
a log hut of only one room and a loft readied 
by a ladder. TIdnkIng tliat Jim might liavo 
been more provident than himself, he climbed 
tlie ladder, iiopliig to see Ids treasure, as lie 
now felt it to be, safely stored tliore; but it 
was nowliei'o to be scon. Turning to descend, 
his eye met Jim's horrified glaiico. A mo¬ 
mentary doubt of ids man crossed ids mind, 
and lie said, furiously: 

” IVliere is my little trunk, man ‘i”’ 

Jim did not notice the speech at all. It 
w.as evident even to Benjamin’s unsettled 
perceptions, that ho had sonic new disaster 
to recount, which entirely absorbed him. 


“ Boat gone, m.assa. Dls nigger can’t find 
not’lng left but de tree ’twas tied to.” 

“And my money gone, and the water still 
rising. We two against the Brazos. Wo’ll 
do it yet. Come, Jim, we must work. It 
wont answer to dawdle round any longer. 
Tote that mattress into the loft, and anything 
else we sliall want; take your rations, and 
tlien come to the crev.asse.” 

For seven long days they worked in water 
waist deep much of tlie time, before tlie 
breach was mended. Twice they found in 
the morning their previous day’s work almost 
washed away, but it w.as finished at length. 
Late in tlie evening, under the light of the 
full moon, tlie Inst stroke was made, and they 
mounted the ladder, crawled through the 
small hole tliat served for a window to their 
loft, and almost supperless sunk into sleep. 

Such tremendous exertions as lie had 
made, together with tlie constant wetting, 
and insiiQicicnt cooked food, had produced 
their legitimate result. A fever set in, and 
for ton days Benjamin lay raving in delirium, 
attended by faitliful Jim. 

The water had disappeared. Jim kept a 
constant lookout for some passing boat, by 
wlilch they could get to tlie town at tiie Iiead 
of steam navigation; but the watch was in 
vain—no boat appeared. 

But again Benjamin’s fine constitution 
brought him through tiie fever, and lie was 
no sooner convalescent than he directed Jim 
in the construction of a raft, upon wliich ho 
was deposited by Iiis faithful helper, and tliey 
started down tlie river. 

But the sun was liot; tliere was no shelter 
from its rays, and Benjamin bad but just 
become coiivalesceiit. Besides, he liad no 
food suitable for an invalid. During the day 
lie talked at intervals of the brook winding 
under tlie wood’s deep shade, of the delicious 
broths Irene liad waiting for him, but slept 
well as soon .as the sun had set. 

Tlie next morning tliey were near their 
destination, and he insisted upon sitting up, 
in order to catch the first possible gliniiise of 
the government‘steanicr, wliich, according to 
his c.alculation, would be waiting there; but 
he iiad missed some d.ays during his dcliriuni, 
and tlie steamer liad departed tlie day before. 
IVitli a groan ho fell back and swooned. 
Jim’s efforts at length revived him, and the 
old spirit came back as unconquered as ever. 

“I’ll go homo yet. Bring me my letteis 
and a lemon; then I can get up to town. 
I’ll find some way to get food, money or not. 
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till I iim strong cnougli to go down the river 
on the raft.” 

Wliile Jim is executing tlie errand, lot us 
look for a inoinent at tlio contents of tlie 
waiting letter, not letters, ns 13cn)aniiu ex¬ 
pected. It was written by tlie old physician, 
the one who had watched the constitutions 
of all tlie family for thirty years, and had 
often said, “ too much depending on tlie 
alfcctions; take one, and tlie rest will fall like 
a row of bricks.” 

Tlie letter mentioned a sliglit cold taken 
by Fatlier Colton, while on ids way to the 
bedside of a dying pauper; its neglect because 
of its apparent insignificance; his being called 
too late, only to watcli the hurnlng out of the 


feeble remains of Ids old friend's life by lun 
fever. Tlien that Irene had wilted, like 
tender vino torn from its support, and with¬ 
out any disease had sunk to rest, murmuring 
a prayer wltli lier last breath for her brotlier 
Ilcnjaiidn. 

Tills wofidly freiglited piece of paper—O, 
tliat tilings so sliglit can bear sucli weiglit of 
ill!—Jim Iiandcd gayly to his waiting friend. 
Uenjandn took it eagerly, almost ravenously, 
as a starving man would cliitcli food; but at 
slglit of Doctor Novin’s handwriting, a strange 
tremor swept over Ids face and sliook ids 
whole frame. He read it liastily to tlie cud; 
then saying, “It is no use; father and Irene 
are both dead,” he fell back a corpse. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 

UY FIIEDEIUC HOWE MARION. 


It is hard to tell when a story coininences, 
be it our own especially, for it begins with 
conditions which succeed conditions; but It 
wili serve to say, that, one suinincr’s day, I 
stood upon Doctor Thorne’s porch, looking 
through the stems of the lindens at the shining 
liver, wearied by the thoughts of crossing 
It, wearied of everything. If I could have 
dropped down upon the sodded terrace and 
closed my eyes, never to have opened them 
again, I would have been devoutly thankful. 
Well, mine was not a new experience; other 
men, ns young as I, had tried whistling a fair 
and false woman' down the wind, and had 
found the task as obstinate.' I never thought 
of that then. I only knew that, day and 
night, my life was a burden. I only knew 
that not to throw down my work, and stamp 
my feet, and grind my teeth, as a fruilloss 
expression of the agony wltliin ref|ulivd—not 
to do this, a dozen times a day, rofiuircd an 
efibrt that was perfectly exhausting. 

As I went down the steps that summer 
afternoon the sunshine blinded me, and the 
‘‘cities of roses” disgusted mo with their 
gaudiness. How Mcarlsoine of the birds to 
sing so! and how lifelessly the crickets 
hummed! The drone and chirp of the 
country was worse than the bustle and crash 
of the city, I tliought, and started up from 
the porch settee and walked rapidly down 
the garden path. 

I had left the garden and was several rods 
down the road when a carriage turned the 
bond. I knew the Thorne barouche instantly. 
I saw the doctor speak to the coachman, 
then ho leaned and called: 

“Mr. Oxford, how do you do? You are 
tired waiting, and are going home!” 

“Your man thought you would not bo 
home until late—too late to attend to my 
business to-night,” I replied. 


“Well, but now get in, get in, Mr. Oxford. 
I must talk with you just a minute.” 

As I stepped Into the carriage, he went on; 

“Ilere Is a little matter that I fancy to have 
attended to to-night. I have been to the city 
on business, and—well, it is my daughter’s 
inaniagc contract that I wish to have drawn 
up.” 

I smiled—the suggestion of marriage was 
so exceedingly pleasant to me! 

“Certainly, tlicro is plenty of time before 
the last boat goes over. I did not know that 
you had a daughter, doctor.” 

“ O yes, I have one. She is quite young. 
Mr. Oxford, wlin^ do you think of my 
roses ?”■ 

I said they were very fine. I must have 
looked imlilFerently enough at the roses, for 
the old doctor glanced at my face, and with¬ 
out expatiating, as usual, upon his floral treas¬ 
ures, led the way into the house. 

Tlic room into which he ushered mo was 
tlie library, filled with massive, serviceable 
furniture and the garden scent of tlio roses. 
I remember thinking, with something like 
interest, that Miss Thorne had a lovely home. 
I sat down silently, while the doctor retired 
briefly to another room, and listlessly read 
tlio backs of the books upon the shelves 
before me, w’hllo I waited, indiflerently, for 
Ills return. 

Suddenly I heard the low laugh of a man, 
and a step upon the long piazza. Evidently 
some one had stepped from one of the low 
French windows, and was lingering upon the 
vine-shaded colonnade. Another laugh and 
the scent of a Lopez cigar came in to me. 

“ Velvet cheeks that flush and fade,” 

sang an Indolent voice, voiy rich in tone, and 
but half exerted. 

I listened curiously for more. 
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Suddenly the snrao voice, more decided 
tliau tlie singing would wairant, asked: 

“ Will Frank care for the concert to-night?’^ 

Apparently there was an answer within the 
house, but I did not hear it. 

“We must kill the evening somehow,” 
replied the singer. And humming 

“ She had dreamy harebell eyes, 
Sunning o’er a fanUloss face," 

he strolled past my window, still sucking his 
Spanish cigar. 

A handsoinCi dark fellow of about thirty, 
with a gay French air, and eyes blazingly 
bold and defiant. The dress was in exquisite 
taste, tlie air that of a man of pleasure. “A 
man,” 1 thought, “ who lias a fortune to servo 
Ills fancies with.” And, as ho passed, there 
crept over mo tlie subtle chill of my secret. 
I smiled at my own bitter thoughts, a wan, 
sickly smile, I presume It was, and strolled 
listlessly to the window. The gentleman had 
paused just below it, and, with the stem of a 
rosebud between his teelh, stood with Ills 
sharp glance fixed upon the road. 1 fancied 
lie was waiting and expecting some one. I 
oonld SCO him yet plainer, with his military, 
and. I fancied, cruel air, I’opulslve to me, in 
spite of liis gay Jove songs. Just as he 
wheeled and saM’ mo, Doctor Tliorne entered 
the library and I turned from his siglit. 

Yet I was conscious, as I stood listening to 
the doctor, that this man repassed the win¬ 
dow, and looked sharply in at mo. 

“Hero you will find all,” said the doctor, 
turning over some papers to me'. “Five 
lunulrcd thousand dollars and the estate of 
Thornlea to become Frances Thorne’s upon 
her wedding day.” 

I sat down at tho writing-table. Doctor 
Thorne walked the floor. I noticed that ho 
seemed restless and nervous, lie turned to 
mo shortly as I looked up. 

“ Is it done?” 

"•Yes.” 

■ “ Tlie marriage to tako place upon tho first 
of September?’' 

“ Yes.*' 

“ Voii arc certain that you have tho 
numbers right?” 

1 lianded him the jiaper, surprised by tho 
nervous, anxious manner of my usually 
urbane and composed client. lie took it to 
the window to read it, for the afternoon light 
was growing dull and ruddy. When he came 
back he signed it, and then stood looking 
t^bscn'.ly at. it as it lay on the table. 


I arose and took my hat. 

“ Tliat is ail, Doctor Thorne ?” 

“All,” he answered, without raising his 
head. 

I said good-night. lie did not seem t^* hear 
me, and 1 crossed the piazza and went down 
upon the fragrant terraco again, \yithout his 
seeming to know that I was going. 

Tho sun was down, and tlie air was mellow 
and cool. The garden was very still. As I 
let myself out into the road, I heard tho 
wiiimper of a dog. 

1 paused with a feeling of more than curi¬ 
osity; I do not know why. Perhaps the 
apparent prosperity and tlie moan of pain 
was a condition of things akin to my inward 
life, and so touched mo suddenly and ofiectu- 
ally. I stopped and turned eagerly towards 
the spot from whence the sound came. 

In an angle of the garden wall, by a wicket 
gate, lay a miserable little mongrel cur with 
a broken leg. The animal bore some trace 
of the Blenheim spaniel, but he was evidently 
no lady’s pet. In miserable condition, and 
with his long hair matted with burs, he lay 
wlilning pitifully, and evidently sufiering 
exlvcmo pain. I thought, as I stooped over 
him, that I never bad seen such a miserable 
object. In return, he looked up at mo with a 
whimper of appeal, giving a hopeful wag of 
his tail. 

“ Poor little wretch! the roses and the sun¬ 
set are nothing to you, are they?” I said, 
examining his condition. 

TIic forefoot liad evidently been caught In 
a trap; it was broken below the joint, and 
was much heated and swelled. I pressed the 
broken bones back into tlieir places, disro- 
gardlng the animal’s yelp of pain, tore a strip 
from my handkerchief to bind tho leg with, 
and thou threw the grateful, fawning creature 
a solitary sandwicli from my luncheon-case, 
no ate it ravenously, looked up in my face, 
wagging his tail, and then sank down again, 
panting. I know he wanted water, and, lift¬ 
ing him gently in my hands, I carried him 
across the road, and placed him at tlie margin 
of the rill trickling low at midsummer in its 
bed, I saw liim eagerly lap the water, and 
then I turned away. I was barely In time to 
catch tho last boat for tlie city. 

I remember-tliat as I was going to my 
rooms the next evening, a little flower-girl 
oflTereil me rosebuds. I recollect that I shook 
my head, but took a bunch of violets, tossed 
a coin into her basket and turned away. 

This occurred at tlio steps of tho house • 
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^licro iny rooms wore. As I fumbled in ray 
vest-pocket for ray latch-key, somewhat hin¬ 
dered by the violets and two small packages, 
1 noticed a young man standing upon the 
sidewalk and steadily regarding me, I un¬ 
locked the door, but paused to look back at 
him for the second time, lie sprang lightly 
up the steps. 

“Are there any rooms empty hereP” 

lie spoke as If a little out of breath, perhaps 
with the sudden action. His eye was eager; 
his check glowed. 1 was surprised at his 
delicate beauty. , 

“ I bollovo tlicrc are,” I answered, politely, 
making an effort to recollect, for most ordi¬ 
nary matters were a little dim to me. “I 
think thei* is one suite unoccupied.” 

My lodging-house was a very popular one, 
airy and full of sunshine. I remarked that 
there Wixs seldom rooms long empty, and that 
I was not sure tlio suite I had spoken of was 
unengaged; but I would call Mrs. Summers, 
if ho wished. He thanked me, in acqui¬ 
escence; I struck the bell, and, as ray land¬ 
lady approached, ran up to my apartments. 

I lighted the gas, put my violets in water, 
and, after making myself comfortable in 
dressing-gown and slippers, throw mysolf 
upon the bed. 

I fell asleep to awake, some time in the 
night, with a shuddering nausea and racking 
hcadaclic, which gradually gave way to a 
deathly faintness and high fever. I suffered 
a great deal before morning, and then was no 
better. I tried to rise, but sank back, w'cak 
and dizzy, and resigned myself to my fate. 

Tlie inmates of Mrs. Summers’s house were 
far from being subject to intrusive espionage. 
The ciiambcrmaid must have knocked at my 
door during the forenoon, but I had probably 
fallen into a brief sleep and did not hear her. 
I was left undisturbed for twenty-four hours. 
The next morning they heard tho mutterings 
of my delirium through the closed door, and 
discovered me unconscious with brain fever, 
and sitting up in bed and talking wildly to 
the bronzo statues upon my br.ackets. 

I was very ill for a fortnight. Mrs. Summers 
ordered a doctor and a nurse. I remember, 
through those terrible two weeks, of bearing 
Mrs. Summers’s voice, but I was also conscious 
of a band which was never hers; a firm, light, 
carcssive hand, imliko any I had ever felt 
before. But most of tho time I was scorching 
In infernal fires, with explosive noises and 
frightful presences around me. 

At last I seemed to touch tho bottom of 


the fiery sea, and then I began to rise. Tlie 
fiood cooled around me, a bcautirul silence 
soothed me, an utter content took the placo 
of the seotii and worry of tlio past., I opened 
my eyes, ami saw a white curtain with a green 
shade above, a sunbeam dancing on the cool 
gray wall, and a white hand gently swaying a 
palm-leaf fan above my head. Something 
stirred; a familiar voice spoke: 

“Well, tho doctor has been here. What 
does he think?” 

“That lie is really bettor. He is sleeping 
nicely, and the fever has left him.” 

A low voice wiiich chided mo. I could not 
tell whether it was a man’s or a woman’s. 

“Then he is to get well? Mr. Clare, you 
have done your duty by him. Few young 
men would have nursed a stranger, day and 
night, for weeks, as you liavo done.” 

“I have had help. You forget how many 
hours you have spent here, good Mrs. 
Surainoi’s. If I am taken ill In your house, I 
know I shall not be left to suffer.” 

“0 no. Well, I will go down and have 
some brotli made for him by the time he 
wakes.” 

Mrs. Summers closed tho door carefully 
behind her. Full of struggling thoughts, I 
must have lain with wide-open eyes, for a 
young and beautiful faco bent above me, and 
with an assuring smile, my nurse asked: 

“Arc you better?” 

I could not but smile back into those sunny 
eyes. ♦ 

“Yes,” I whispered. 

“That is right. Now go to sleep again. 
You need rest.” 

A childish impulse of affection, so weak 
and grateful was I, made rao reach feebly for 
tho light hand which smoothed my pillow. 
He'relinquished it to my clasp, and I fell into 
another sweet slumber. 

When I awoke it was twilight. I seemed 
to bo alone. The window was open; I could 
hear faint, distant sounds of the city. I was 
thirsty. A glass of ice-water stood beside the 
bed, but I could not, in my v.’eakness, reach 
It. I wanted my nurse, but it was a long time 
before I could recollect his name. At last I 
said, feebly: 

“ Mr. Clare.” 

Ho came witli the glass in his hand. It 
tasted like nectar. 

“I could not romember your name for a 
long while,” I said, as he permitted my weak 
head to fall into a recumbent position 
again. 
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“ Call me Frank,” lie replied; “ that is 
easier remembered.” 

He leaned back in his chair, and sat looking 
absently from the window, after a little while. 
I remember my wonder at his beauty, that 
grew and endured so under iny gaze, which, 
in his abstraction, lie appeared unconscious 
of. A finely-cut face, with a student’s brow 
and a maiden’s cheek. The lips were, as yet, 
unshaded by a beard; the hair, tossed back 
upon the slight shoulders, lay in amber rings 
against the purple velvet of tlie cliair. A 
singularly refined face for a boy of eighteen. 
Tlie red lips had a melanclioly sweetness, 
compressed with thoughts; but, in speaking, 
a rare, unclouded sweetness rose up to lips 
and eyes, lleforo I fell asleep again, I 
remembered him to be the boy who had 
accosted me upon tlie steps of the house on 
the night I fell ill. His name, then, was 
Frank Clare, and he was my fellow-lodger. 
It was a satisfactory thought. 

I convalesced very rapidly. I thought it 
not strange, with such a merry heart as my 
new friend’s. Friends wc were. He gave mo 
aunahino; I gave him protection. With 
every one but mo he was timid and reserved. 
To me he confided everything but his history, 
lie was an author, and an ambitious one. 
Ills daily work commanded abundant means 
for his support. 

I was a man of simple tastes and no vices. 
Fi'ank had a talent for cookery, and so wo 
established a small cuisine, wherein ho 
presided. 

“ Fi'ank, you arc as good as a girl,” I said, 
one chilly fall evening, when I came hi and 
found chocolate boiled and toast browned 
before the grate. “Better,” I added, with a 
sigh. “ Loving you, old boy, is a satisfactory 
thing.” 

Ho stood up, putliishands on my shoulders, 
ami looked into my face. 

“But you will leave me sometime for a 
woman, Mark.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said, moodily. “ I am a waif 
ill tlie world, and long, inexpressibly, some¬ 
times, for kith and kin of my own.” 

I dropped wearily into a lounging-chair 
before the grate. I remember how he stood 
besido (he mantel, l»is briglit, enthusiastic 
gray eyes fixed thoughtfully upon me for 
several seconds. I had heard that day that 
Oeorgio Melrose was in town with her in¬ 
tended husband. The confldcnco witli whicli 
the matter was spoken of, the vision of her, 
gracious and unreserved to another, where 


she had been cold and haughty with me, 
slung mo anew. I felt a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, when I came home, and 
found Frank on a liassoek toasting bread at 
the point of a Florentine poniard. Ho 
assured me, after a little while, that I was 
cross, and administering toast and chocolate 
with zeal, sat on his liassock and laughed me 
into sociability. 

“Another's.ardind, Jf you please. You keep 
me pretty well, Frank,” relapsing Into ease in 
spite of myself. 

“I don’t intend to lose anything on you,” 
shakingb.'ickliis waves of amber hair. “Don’t 
imagine that I have burned my fingers and 
scorched off iny eyebrows to-night with no 
expectation of recompense. I want the city 
nows. Bead away now.” 

With his small wliitc hands clasped around 
his knee, leaning back in his low seat at my 
feet, he must have seen the shadow pass over 
my face again. A lucky thought came. 

“ Something recherche to-niglit, Frank. 
You have heard me speak of Doctor 
Thorne?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Of Glenville, a fine estate across the 
river?” 

“ I remcinber. He is a client of yours.” 

“Two months ago, Just before I was sick, I 
learned that he had a daughter. Frances, I 
think the name was. She was to bo married, 
and I drew up the marriage contract tliat 
night. Her portion was to bo tho estate of 
Thonilea, situated not far from the city, and 
a certain amount of good red gold. Tho 
doctor has sons abroad, but only this ono 
daughter, it seems. Xow comes the story, 
which is afloat to-day in town: 

“Miss Thorne has disappeared. About 
two months ago she left her father’s lioiise, 
going without warning, but leavliig a note, 
saying tliat she was going away, and they 
need not expect lier return until there was 
no longer any attempt to force her into tho 
mani.ago which she detested. Her father 
wrote her, commanding, entreating, enticing 
her reliirn in three difTerent lettei-s; but he 
has not heard from Inn* since, and all investi¬ 
gations fall to reveal her retreat. Tlierc is a 
plot for your next romance, Frank.” 

“And tlie story is about town?” 

“It maybe only a rumor; but, such as it 
is, it is afloat.” 

“And they are still searching for her?” 

“Yes, hero, there and everywhere. Tho 
doctor has sent some one to France. Sho 
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lins relatives In France, nml they suspect that 
she has gone to them. The iinapprcciateil 
hrUlogrooni Is Gastolmeu the inilUouaUe.” 

“Everyhoily wonders, I suppose, at the 
young lady’s opposition?” 

“ Of course there Is a natural surprise that 
a gill should refuse a man of Castelmen’s 
wealth and position j but there is probably a 
good reason. Castelmen is said to have his 
vices; perhaps the girl has character enough 
to affirm that she does not love him.” 

Frank had clianged his position, and sat 
leaning upon the scat of a dark velvet chair, 
all his bright hair about Ids quiet face. The 
story seemed to make him thoughtful. 

“Did you ever see this C.astclmon?” he 
asked. 

“I fancy now that I have.” And I told 
him of the episode of my last visit to Glen- 
vlllc. “Yet It might not liave been ho,” I 
added. “ Dut if that was Castelmen, I would 
advise no pure and delicate girl to marry 
him.” 

“You were not favor.ahly impressed, then ?” 

“ No, It was a false and insolent face.” 

Here I remembered a boolc of engravings 
■which I had been coimnlssloned to bring 
Frank. I rose and produced them, and then, 
being tired and dull, fell asleep iu my chair, 
waking now and then to see his golden head 
bent over the book in profound attention. I 
was awakened, at last, by tlio clock silvcriy 
chiming ten, and the soil touch of Frank’s 
hand. 

“Mark, wake up! Don’t sloop here in 
your chair all night. I am going. Good¬ 
night” 

, “ Good-night, old boy. No, I’ll go to bed.” 

But 1 was heavy-headed and drowsy, and 
did not stir. Suddenly the small lingers 
clencbcd themselves with mock violence in 
my hair. 

“ Mark, get up directly I The fire is going 
out. You will get cold and be sick on my 
hands again.” 

I sat erect, stupidly meditative. 

“ What a tough old time that was, Frank!” 

lie knelt down suddenly at my side, and 
his light, clinging arm went about my neck. 

“You came to dentil’s door, Sfarli.” 

“I had bettor have gone through, perhaps.” 

Ills cheek went down on my breast with 
an exquisitely caressivo motion. 

“ No, no I Wiat should I do without you, 
Mark?” 

Tlioro'was lovo in his beautiful eyes, humid 
and steadfast. My heart thrilled. I clasped 


the young face in my hands and kissed the 
glowing cheek. 

“You are a foolish boy to love a stupid 
fellow like me, Frank,” I said; but with a 
blush suddenly flooding his brow, he rose and 
was gone. 

“Heaven bless the child!” I murmured, 
fears in my eyes, as I arose. “ lie gives mo 
life again.” 

I had thought my heart de.ad in my breast, 
but it was thrilling with sweet pulsations, 
and Involuntarily I prayed God to keep /liiii 
from the sufierlng,/ had known. 

The boy led a solitary life but for mo. I 
was a sluggard, and had not opened my eyes 
in the morning wlien ho came in from a 
solitary walk, which was never very long, but 
served to keep him in health, and served our 
breakfast. All day, while I was away, ho 
worked hard; at night confided to me his 
successes and little secrets of authorship, and 
I retailed to him any interesting incidents of 
the day. The hoy had always drawn out the 
purest and finest side of my nature; in 
common parlance, he “ made mo good,” and 
I am certain, now that I know all, that I 
never dould have olfondcd the soul that gave 
mo its rare and inspiriting companionship 
that eventful autumn, 

I was reading aloud to Frank the next 
evening, when a servant brought mo a note, 
a dainty billet smelling of violets. My eyes 
grow misty as I observed the handwriting; I 
felt a vivid flush rise up to my brow. 

“Mark, what is it?” said a quiet voice 
beside me. 

I made no answer, hut held the sheet 
steadily before my eyes until I could re.ad the 
delicate clurography. It read as follows: 

“ Mk. Makk OxFOunI wish to receive 
from your hands the few notes nml letters I 
have had occasion to write you. In them¬ 
selves they are valueless, hut I have reasons 
for wishing to recall them. The princijral 
one is that I am to he married next week. 
As Mrs. Castelmen, it will be unpleasant to 
remember that Mr. Oxford has my ])eumau- 
ship in certain foolish words and plir.ases, 
littered in moments of weakness. Please 
return the package as soon as possible, and 
receive your own letters at my hands, if you 
wish. Yours very truly, 

“GEonoiB Meleose.” 

The blood that had burned my brow sank 
back heavily upon my heart. I forgot Frank. 
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I lot the sheet full from my haiul, and sat 
with fixed eyes, staring at nothing. 

“ Whj’, winat ii it, Mark?” 

The voice of gentle concern aroused me. 

“ Nothing, onl a new rovelatloii of Thorne’s 
drama. It sucins that—that—Miss Melrose 
is to marry Mr. Castelinen.” 

Frank looked very pale, leaning back in his 
chair. I fancied tliat I frightened him with 
niy agitation, yet I could not quite command 
myself. 

Who is Miss Melrose?” he asked. 

‘•.Slnjisa yonng lady residing In town, of 
ol'l and aristocratic family, very beautiful—” 

I stopped, and, springing up, walked the 
floor. 

“ Yon may road the note, Frank,” I said, 
at last. 

ITe picked it up, perused it, looked up into 
my face with his earnest and beautiful eyes. 

“ You loved her, Mark ?” 

‘*1 loved her with a perfect infatuation 

I grew calm at last, and sat down and told 
him tlic story. It was not until I had fin¬ 
ished that I noticed how icy cold his hands 
were, and the lixed and vivid color of his 
cheek. 

“It is a hateful story to toll to you, l''rank,” 
I said, then. “ Forget it.” 

lie leaned forward, clasped his hands on 
my shoulder and laid his cheek upon tliem. 

“ Marie,” he said, “ I have never told you 
my Inslory.” 

“ No.” 

“And I will not to-night. But, Mark, Iho 
time is near when wc must part. Yoimg as 
I seem, I, too, have hid a skeleton. Mark, 
friend whom I love witli my whole soul, you 
will not forget mo when you see mo no 
more?” 

1 caught llio boy in my arms, pushed Iho 
cUisl<‘ring hair from liis damp brow, looked 
anxiously at his flushed cheek and glistening 
eyi*. 

“ Frank, you are 1111 My God, hoy, you do 
not think that you arc going to die?” 

“No,” sweetly. “It is only monientary 
suirei'ing. A liule strain of heart, Mark. 
Y'on know wliat that is, perhaps. I am going 
to niy cliainbcr, and hope to sleep soundly. 
No, 1 am not ill.” 

“Hut you spoke of leaving me.” 

“That you will understand belter another 
tiino.” 

lie was going. I sprang and drew iiim to 
my l>ieast. 

“Fir.nk, you arc tired of rny stupidity, 


my insuflferable selfishness; you arc going to 
leave me!” 

He put his light hands on my shoulders, 
and looked up In my face. 

“Mark, I cannot tell you my secret. Do 
not talk any moro to me. I cannot bear it.” 

He was tired out, I thought, and let him go. 
I sat long by the fire before I went to bed. 

I awoke with a nervous start tire nest 
morning, and Immediately sprang out of bed. 
I bathed and dressed hurriedly, and went 
into the outer room. A fire, but no breakfast 
and no Frank. 

TIic servant invariably made the firo and 
put the room In order, but there was usually 
an additional luxury of Mocha steam, and a 
tray laid for two, with hits of rare china and 
odd glasses. Nothing of the kind was to bo 
seen. 

I went to Frank's room and knocked. No 
answer. The mocking-bird seemed to bo 
cliirping lonesomely within. I knocked again, 
at last ti led the door. To my surprise, tho 
door opened under my hand, and tliough tho 
brown bird in the window greeted me with a 
flood of rapturous trilliug and whistling, tho 
room looked strangely lonesome. I crossed 
it and knocked twice at Frank’s bedroom 
door. It was ajar; he was not witliln, though 
the coverings were displaced iiiioii the 
mattress as though he had slept there. 

“He has gone out; strange he should slay 
so fate,” I said, looking at my watch. It was 
eiglit o’clock. I wall:od the floor, nervously 
awaiting his return, until nine. Then I know 
that soinctlilng w.as wrong. 

I returned to his room. All his wardrobe 
was tliere, with the exception of his cap and 
cloak. Suddenly my eye fell upon a note 
upon tho table. I picked it up; it was 
directed to me. I opened it witii a trembling 
hand. 

“Mark,” it read, “good-by. The play is 
played out, is at uu end. I return to tUo 
place I deserted three months ago; and you 
—will you miss me? Goud-hy. Y'our littlo 
gifts I carry with me. Take care of poor 
Pride. Take his cage to your room. Mark, 
I pray we may meet again sometime. 

“PxtANK.” 

This was all. I was deserted. I bowed 
my face upon my bands and wept. I had 
sufierod before, but this now blow completely 
crushed me. “I was not Ihankfijl enough 
for him,” I said, with a bitter remorse for the 
moments I bad repined, disregarding him. 
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Kow I had lost him, and I was utterly 
<leso)atc. But the closing acts of the drama 
crowded each other. 

At nightfall the next day I reraembered 
Miss Melrose’s letters. I was tempted to 
carry them to her. A month ago I would 
have travelled miles to cscapo an encounter 
M’ith her brilliant face; but, wearied with 
dejection from another cause, the old streatn 
of discontent seemed to liavc run dry. In 
the light of a greater-loss the lesser one 
waned; for my heart avowed purer love for 
Frank Clare than it over had felt for Ocorgio 
Melrose, and the sufTering was of a liner and 
more exquisite kind. 

I concluded to carry Jliss Melrose her 
letters. I realized, somehow, that my time 
of caring for her was past. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening 
when I rang at the door of her father’s house. 
A servant admitted mo to the parlor. I sent 
up my name, took a scat upon a sofa and 
waited. 

At my riglit was a large mirror. It re¬ 
flected tlio open door of the library, and the 
interior of the room itself. Suddenly a lady 
and gentleman entered tho library by the 
door from tho hall. 

'file lady's step was familiar, though 
unusually spirited. The gentleman entered 
nonchalantly, though there was a suppressed 
irritalion in his manner. He had a frowning 
brow, a fretful laugh. Miss Melrose came to 
a stand boforc him. 

“ I am ready for your apologies, Mr. 
Caslchnen.” 

“I have no apologies to make, Gcorgic. I 
did not promise to spend the evening here, 
and I Iiad other engagements." 

I presume you were at Doctor Thorne’s?" 

Vou presume rightly." 

‘•Miss Thome has returned?" 

“ Miss Thorne has retnined.” 

filuj Stamped her graceful foot. 

“Julius Castclmcn, you shall not visit Miss 
Th^'me!” 

“1 beg your pardon.” 

“ It is an insult to mo. You arc reported 
to have been engaged to her before her disap- 
pearniicc; it is declared that sho went away 
to avt)Id you. You arc said to bo in love 
with her yet. You shall not go there!" 

“ What is the alternative if I insist upon 
going there, Miss Melrose?" 

“ I will dxcuse you from z'aj further atten¬ 
tions to inyself.” 

“I accept the aUernattvo." 


Heaven spare mo from evdr again seeing 
such an utterly furious face as I beheld at 
that moment In the mirror. The man who 
stood opposite Georgie Melrose was, indeed, 
the one whom I had seen from Doctor 
Thorne’s library window upon the night of 
the marriage contract. 

So rapid had been tlic scene within tho 
library tliat I had been transfixed with 
astonbliment; but in the lull which followed 
Castelmen’s woids I recovered myself, ai»d, 
rising, walked across the room. They saw 
me. Miss Melrose commanded herself with 
an eftort, and walked across the room to 
meet me. 

“Can I sec you alone, Miss Melrose?" 

Slie turned towards the library, but Castel- 
incn had already gone. Sho motioned me to 
a scat, looking at me coldly. Such a hard, 
bitter, insolent face I never before saw. Sho 
seemed hardly aware of my presence as I 
talked, explaining that I had brought her 
letters; but sho took them, and then de¬ 
spatching a servant for her writing-case, sat 
in abstracted silene/until the maid’s return. 
I pitied ^cr from my heart, but how 1 won¬ 
dered tliat I had over loved her! 

Her voice sounded harsh and cold, as she 
presented me with my letters and bade mo a 
convchtioiial farewell. I ran down the steps, 
a wiser. If Jiot a bettc;’ man. 

Just below the house there passed mo a 
lady on the arm of an old gentleman. At the 
second glance I recognized tho comfortablo 
figure of Doctor Thorne. 

1 only saw tho lady’s cheek, but it struck 
me as familiar. Beside her walked Castel- 
mcn, talking eagerly, his face animated with 
the probable surprise of a sudden meeting; 
but tiie lady seemed to slirink from him and 
to cling, with half-averted face, to tho arm 
site had taken. It flashed over me that this 
was Tliorne’s daughter. 

The next moment I was convinced that 
this was the case. Everything conspired to 
satisfy me that the lady was Miss Tliorne. I 
was idle and curious, and followed the trio. 

The young lady had light, cluylering liair, 
which fell upon Iicr shoulders. A little hat of 
royal velvet shaded her foreheail. A long, 
graceful cloak enveloped her form, and a 
sweeping dress of dead black seemed to give 
her slender figure height and grace. 

It was very evident that slio slirank from 
Castclmcn. As wo turned upon an unfre¬ 
quented street she seemed to notice niy footr 
steps behind thorn, and turned, nervously. 
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I cauglit tlms a glimpse of her face. It 
shocked me witli its familiarity. With the 
how of violet velvet at the car, the little lace 
collar at the throat, the regular ringlets of 
flowing Iiair, it was tlio feminine counterpart 
of Frank Clare I I seemed no longer to bo 
following a stranger. Tliey stopped at the 
door of a fashionable oyster saloon. I paused; 
then followed them In and took a stall next 
theirs. 

I heard tiiein give their orders; gave mine, 
quite unconscious what it was, and tlien sat 
listening nervously to their voices. Tlic gen¬ 
tlemen talked, the lady was quiet, but/ spoke 
occasionally in a tone which made me start. 
I had heard Frank speak often in that same 
sad, repressed way. 

They sat a long time over their viands. I 
heard tliem press the lady to eat, and her low 
replies. At last they came out. I u'as not 
prepared for tlicir sudden departure, and they 
were in tlio street before I liad settled for my 
checks. 1 knew they had mingled in the 
crowd, and that I had lost them. Disappoint¬ 
ed, 1 turned towards the stair. Again 1 came 
face to face with them. 

“lias the girl found an opera-gl*3 in the 
stall I just left?” asked Doctor Thorne, 
hurriedly, of the young lady who presided at 
the counter. A search was instituted. The 
waiters came back with empty hands and 
protesting countenances. 

“I’crhaps I did not bring it at all, father,” 
said Miss Thorne. She had stood quietly 
awaiting events, I watching her with a 
strangely beating heart. Tiiey turned and 
left tlie rooms again, but as Miss Tliorne 
passed me she dropped a card at my feet. 

1 picked it up unobserved. It was one of 
my own business cards. On the back w.as 
wnitten, “Mark, I am coming back. 1 h.ave 
no refuge but you. Fkaxk.” 

I’erliaps I was stupid, but for the life of 
me I could not tell what it all meant. 

1 sat before my fire at about nine o’clock iii 
the evening, when my door opened and Miss 
Thorne came in. I sprang up, hesitating. 
.She came close, and with the old motion, laid 
her hands on juy shoulders. 

“Mark, what makes you look so wild?. 
Boat you knowino?” 

It was l'ranX\ 

“ What does this mean ? Why are you 
disguised?” I stammered. 

“I am not disguised,” she answered; and 
that eloquent blush which I. had admired in 
the boy flooded the W’omau’s fair cheek. 


“ Mark, I am homeless, friendless, perso- 
entod, and a woman. I come to you for help.” 

“ What do you want ?” 

“To be saved fi'om a marriage with Castel- 
men. While wo both live he will never give 
me up. He was to have married Miss Slel- 
rose next week. lie informed my father this 
morning that the engagement was broken. 
My father favors him again, and I—1 loathe 
him. lie is a false, sensual, bad man. lint 
iny father and the others think I am crazed 
when 1 s.ay so. His immejjse wc.altli blinds 
them. But I—I cannot marry him 1” 

She shuddered, made a gesture of repulsion, 
then paused and looked up into my flice. 

“What shall I do, Mark?” in the old tone. 

“Marry me. C.an you do that, Frank?” 

The color died in check and lips. A spasm 
struck my heart. Had I been a brute? 

“ Mark,” she .said, slowly, “ when I sau- you 
first, I was crouched among the roses of my 
father's garden, hiding from Castelmon, who 
I knew was waiting for me, and wondering 
liow I could ever nitlinately escape from him. 
You came down the path Avith the saddest 
face I had ever seen, and, just outside the 
gate, stopped to render aid to a miserable, for¬ 
lorn dog who lay there. How I studied your 
every feature, under the roses! I needed a 
friend so! and I thought you w’ould bo that 
friend, if it could be. 

“The next day I decided to run away. I 
made a confidant of a servant, sent to the city 
for mail attire, .and discovering your address 
by accident conceived the desire to be near 
you. As soon .as I was safely housed, tlic ex¬ 
citement that had buoyed me up gave way, 
and a terrible depression and weakness fell 
upon me. I was aroused from this by the 
discovery of your sickness aiid imminent 
danger. I had once nursed my biothor, now 
in France, through just such a fever, and I 
felt called to your side. When yon recovered 
it seemed as if you wcj'o partly a possessioji 
of my own. Your weakness made me strong. 
As you grew strong, you seemed made to loan 
upon. lam impulsive and passionate; you 
were always calm, and always right. Wlien 
you were convalescing I tried to decide what 
my future course ought to be. I decided Ibat 
I must keep you at a distance. But you were 
so good, Mark, so pure, so kind, so indulgent, 
I saw no need to fear you. So the monllis 
passed, and wc enjoyed them. But when I 
iicard that Castelmon was to marry Jliss Mel¬ 
rose, my life of disguise had approaclied its 
C]id, I thought. I could safely go home. 
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“But it was a prematuro act. Castelmeu 
released himself from JIlss Melrose and came 
hack upon my track. Dissension and misery 
liavc followed my return to my father’s house, 
and, Mark, I have come back to you. I lovo 
you better than anybody m the world, and— 
I will marry you, if you wish." 

She burst into tears of nervousness upon 
my breast. 

The next d.ay we were married. Then I 
sent for her father, I think he had become 


partly convinced that Frank would never 
marry Castehnen, for he received this new 
development with undemonstrative aspect, 
which Ifrank feared to be ominous. But how 
could they hurt us? We were safely married, 
and needed got their countenance to bo very 
Iiappy. Castelmcn, baffled, went to Europe. 

I had .all back—the darling friend, the cosy, 
restful days and nights, the utter content that 
comes with wisdom to know and appreciate 
love. 
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LOTTIE’S PIANO. 


BY KATE rUTKAil. 


Lottie Bbuce was crying bitterly. Some 
weeks before, ber father died a bankrupt, and 
now Lottie was saying a long good-by to her 
home, which, with all its comforts and Iiisu- 
ries, was to be sold to pay tlie debts with 
which it was overburdened. 

Lottie was there for the last time, accom¬ 
panied by a woman who had once been her 
nurse, and who was the only friend she had 
found in her affliction. The poor girl was but 
seventeen when she found herself thus thrown 
on what proved to be a hard world; near 
relatives she had none, and the dear five hun¬ 
dred friends, with proverbial fickleness, had 
disappeared with the sun of her prosperity. 
Had it not been for her faithful though 
humble friend, Sirs. Watson, Lottie would 
have been absolutely without a home in the 
first days of her homeless orphanage. Now, 
step by step, she was going over the dear 
haunts of her happy childhood, the rooms 
that so soon should pass into the hands of 
unknown strangers, forgetfid of the light 
tread and happy voice to which they had 
echoed through all these years. 

Iler face, though sad, was composed whilst 
she took leave, one by one, of all the old 
familiar objects, but when she reached her 
piano the hardly-won self-control fairly gave 
way. 

“ It was fathers last gift to me,” she said, 
in a paroxysm of grief that made it difficult 
to catch the half-articulate words. 

attempted some natural 
Lottie did not seem to 

hear it. 

‘•I was so happy, singing to him such a 
little while ago—and now—” 

And once more the pretty head went down 
in an agony of convulsive sobbing. 

Just then the door opened quickly, two 
gentlemen stepped on the threshold, and 
paused at the sight before them. Instead of 
the empty room which they had expected to 
find, they saw, within, the figure of a girl with 
face hidden and throat swelling in all the 
abandonment of grief, over whom an older 
woman was bending in some effort at com¬ 
fort. The latter turned, before the new¬ 
comers could speak, saying, in explanation: 

“ It’s the sight of the piano that was the 


Her companion 
consolj^hon, but 


last thing her father gave her that’s brought 
it all back again to her, Mr. Morton.” 

He was all I had—and now he is gone!” 
the girl faltered, her head still bowed before 
her; then, with a sudden resolution checking 
her sobs, she raised herself up and pushed 
back the loosened hair from her tear-stained 
face. The elder gentleman advanced toward 
her. 

“Excuse me. Miss Bruce, for such an iuter- 
ruption. I had no idea that you were here, 
aud this gentleman came to look over the 
house— 

“Any other hour will answer as well,” in¬ 
terrupted the gentleman, referred to. “We 
need not trouble the young lady at such a 
time.” 

With these words he made a motion to go, 
but Lottie, who now had quite regained her 
self-command, would not permit them to lose 
the object of their visit. Tying her veil down 
over her tear-marked eyes and cheeks, with a 
few farewell words to the elder gentleman, 
she left the house with her faithful friend, 
Mrs. Watson. 

“ That is a hard case,” said Mr. Morton, as 
the door closed behind their retreating figures. 
Even his cold, business heart was somewhat 
moved by the grief of the orphan. “ That 
child was her fathers darling, and never knew 
what it was to be denied a whim. Now she 
hasn't a dollar in the world, nor any home 
but what one of their old ser>'auts can give 
her.” 

“Has she no friends who will take care of 
her?” asked the other, half indigiiantly. 

“ Noue near enough to feel any responsi¬ 
bility. They're not particularly apt to trouble 
themselves about other people unless there is 
some blood tie between them, and as long as 
I’ve known Walter Bruce I never knew of a 

relative of his iu-. He was remarkably 

quiet and reserved, too; not at all the sort of 
man to make intimate friends. I suppose I 
knew him better than any one else here did, 
but it was little better than an acquaintance, 
after all.” 

“And what is to become of her— higi 
daughter?” 

“ Well, I presume she will find a place in 
some shop, or perhaps take in sewing for a 
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living. It is a pity, certainly, but wliat can 
you do? If I were a family man, myself, I 
might give her a home—but there it is, you 
see. And after all, people don’t often care to 
burden themselves with the children of other 
men.” 

With which he dismissed the subject, and 
began to talk of other things. But George 
Selden could not so easily foiget the sweer, 
sorrowful face whose tearful eyes seemed to 
meet hU in every room. 

A week later he called at Mrs. Watson’s 
house, and asked for Miss Bruce. Upon her 
entrance he saw at once that she did Jiot 
recognize him—for, during that brief inter¬ 
view already described, her pre-occupation 
had prevented her from noticing him at all. 

“ You do not remember me, of course, Miss 
Bruce,” he began. “ My name is Selden, but 
that, I presume, is equally unfamiliar to 
you—” 

Here he hesitated a moment, noting, mean¬ 
while, in what strong contrast to the ^joor 
little room in which she sat were the 
thorough-bred air and simple, elegant dress 
which had not yet learned to accommodate 
themselves to the sharp needs of poverty. 

“Pardon me for recalling anything which 
can pain you,” he continued, presently, “but 
your fatlier’s friend, Mr. Morton, told me 
something of your story on that day when we 
were so unfortunate to intrude ou your 
farewells.” 

Here a sudden flash of color and drooping 
of the fair lids told of a troubled remembrance, 
and he went on hastily: 

“My sister wishes to find a young lady who 
is willing to play and sing to her, and teach 
her two little girls some idea of music. If you 
could persuade yourself, Miss Bruce, to make 
the house your home again, you would confer 
a favor on her which I am sure she would en¬ 
deavor to reward properly. May I tell her 
that you have couseuled to come and enliven 
her dullness ?” 

To so delicately kind a proposition, how 
could poor, lonely, desolate Lottie reply, c.\- 
cept by assenting aimd many demurs as to 
her ability to fill the place suitably. The 
necessary arrangements made, Mr. Selden 
turned to the door and there paused. 

“ By the way, Miss Bruce,” he said, slowly, 
‘‘your piano, which stands just as you left it, 
shall be placed in your room. I—iny sister 
would wish you to consider it entirely your 
own, still.” 

Against this last piece of considerate gener¬ 


osity the bewildered girl made some protest, 
which he checked in the utterance. 

“Pray do not be offended if I insist,” he 
said, decidedly. “My sister never touches a 
jilaiio, and the children have one of their owiu 
My dear Miss Bruce,” lowering his voice, 
SJiftly, “ I have not forgotten that it was your 
father’s last gift. Let me beg of you to keep 
it as from him.” 

"With that he was gone, not waiting to hear 
further objections, and Lottie could only go 
to share the news of her unexpected good 
fortune with the sympathetic Sarah Wats<)n, 
who possessed a heart that was large ami 
warm enough for a duchess, even if it did 
beat in a homely frame and beneath poor 
liabiliinents. But has it not sometimes luq)- 
pened to us all to find the inward in inverse 
ratio to the outward? 

Lottie did not find the task, so doubtfully 
undertaken, as hard as she had anticipated. 
Mrs. lioyston w'as a lady somewhat inclined 
to oubonpoint, and considerably disinclined to 
any unnecessar}' exertion. Indolence and an 
easy disposition combined to make her good- 
natured when her will was not crossed, and, 
as she had everything to render her happy, a 
general serenity reigned around her. She 
liked pretty things, and Lottie was young 
ami pretty enough to satisfy the most rigorous 
l;iste, besides which the girl conduced to her 
comfort in various ways. In addition to all 
this, a certain consideration was commanded 
by a protege of her brothers, upon whom she 
had relied, from the time when he was old 
enough to be her escort, until now, when his 
generosity supplied herself and her children 
with a luxurious home such as her own com¬ 
paratively slender means could not have 
afforded. So, altogether, she found it for both 
interest and pleasure to make Lottie’s life 
a happy one, by no means a difficult end to 
cmftpass. That the children should be loving 
aud lovable, that Mrs. Roystou should be kind 
and 3fr. Selden pletised, was, for a long time, 
sufficient to satisfy the simple girl, who had 
been the idol of one heart so long that love 
became like life to her, necessarj- and all- 
contenting. 

By-and-by, however, an element of disconl 
was introduced. At the breakfast table, one 
morning, Mrs. Royston looked up from a 
letter, with delighted face, to inform her 
brother that Isola was really coming at last 
to pay her long-promised visit- That gentle¬ 
man received the announcement with great 
composure, not desisting from an accoimt he 
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giving little Mamie of a -a-onderful spec¬ 
tacle to wliich he intended to take her, if she 
could play him the Dawn Waltz, without a 
mistake, by a given time. Mrs. Royston, not 
being encouraged to further disclosures by 
any apparent curiosity of her brother’s, 
finished her letter with only occasional 
comment. 

After his departure, however, she indemni¬ 
fied herself for the previous silence, by giving 
Lottie a tolerably full, though somewhat 
languidly uttered, description of the expected 
visitor, concluding with the remark that Miss 
Bruce would not have so many calls on her 
time and patience for the next few weeks, as 
Miss Royston was a remarkably brilliant 
player, who would give them as much music 
as they could he.ar. 

**She is as fond of playing as we are of 
listening,” she added, “ and that is very fortu¬ 
nate, as George and I are both extremely de¬ 
voted to music. Isola, as you know, is my 
husband’s sister, and some day I expect will 
be doubly a sister to me—you understand? 
Site is a perfect contrast to George; but you 
know the old law of opposites ? Of course. 
Miss Bruce, I tell you this in the strictest 
confidence, but you liave always shown your¬ 
self deserving of the confidence which we 
have all placed in you.” 

Yes, Lottie did understand, perfectly; and 
she went from the serene and smiling ].ady ’3 
presence wondering why the sun seemed sud¬ 
denly to have dropped out of the heavens, and 
why the soft spring breeze now blew so 
winterly. Poor little ignorant, innocent 
heart! 

Miss Royston was as good as her word, fol¬ 
lowing close on lier letter. With mingled 
dread and curiosity Lottie studied her face, 
a face well worth studying for the peculiarity 
of its beautj'. It w.as not regular; indeed, it 
would scarcely have been he.mitiful but for its 
expressiveness, and a certain charm of con¬ 
trol between tlie large dark eyes and the 
fair hair; yet it was a face one would sooner 
loiik at and longer remember tlian more 
chiselled fe.atures, which, beside it. were apt 
to seem tame and spiritless. The figure, 
taller than most women could gracefully 
carry, w.as exquisitely turned, and home with 
such undulating sway as to make it seem the 
ideal height, -Altogether, in the presence of 
this finished woman of twenty-four, simple 
little Lottie felt like an unformed child, un¬ 
dersized and insignificant, 

Isola Pmyston was far too truly and 


thoroughly elegant to be impolite, and her 
manner toward Lottie, when she noticed her 
at all, was marked by that courtesy wliich it 
possessed for every one who came within her 
sphere. But she was not particularly warm¬ 
hearted, nor generally demonstrative, and she 
never affected a cordiality which did not 
exist, so that Lottie, while never feeling 
slighted, did very often feel ignored. So, when 
not othenvise occupied, she used to steal 
away to the little unused back parlor in which, 
by her own request, her piano had been 
placed, and there trj' to drown in soft waves 
of melody the memory of her loneliness and 
orphanage. But sometimes in the quiet 
evening hours, when the children were sleep¬ 
ing and the others were absent at some scene 
of festivity, and the house was still, the haunt¬ 
ing desolateness would come hack to her with 
a terrible force, contrasted with the un¬ 
troubled happiness of six months before, 
when, in that very house, she had sung to hep 
father, and seen his gaze lavish love on her. 
Lottie was too brave to spend herself in tears, 
and she used to strive against the paroxysm 
of heart sickness until the stru^le scarcely 
seemed to leave strength for her pulse to 
beat. 

One evening the door opened quietly, and 
Mr. Seldeu entered. With a guilty start she 
raised her head from the piano, and looked at 
him. 

“ I—I thought you were all at the opera?” 
she stammered, half apologetipally, hardly 
knowing, indeed, what to say. 

“ My sister and Miss Royston have gone 
with a friend, but I did not feel musically in¬ 
clined to-night,” he answered; then, with a 
half-reproachful pity, asked, “Poor child, do 
you come away from us to cry here all alone ?** 

“ 0 ifr. Selden, I really have not cried be¬ 
fore this evening, and only a little, now,” she 
hastily protested, feeling very much ashamed 
at the discovery of her weakness.. “If you 
knew how hard I have tried!” 

“So you do have to try very haid?” he 
asked, softly, as her voice faltered and ceased. 
“ You are very unhappy, then ?” 

“ Xo—not unhappy, exactly—only so very 
lonely I almost wish to be deadf’ The next 
instant, repenting of a confession which 
might seem meant to reproach him, she 
added: 

“ Mr. Selden, please forget that I said that. 
It sounds ungrateful, when yon—all—have 
done so much for me.” 

“ It is not the means I value, but the end,” 
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he saldj gravely. “ What avails anything that 
we have done—or tried to do—if it does not 
make you happy 

“ I am happy/’ she exclaimed, desperately. 
“And at any rate it was a cowardly thing to 
say.” 

He smiled at that 

“ What notion of courage or cowardice can 
a child like you have?” 

“I am seventeen,” she said, doubtfully. 

“So rcryold?” he said, laughing; then his 
face grew graver as he continued to look at 
her. “ I suppose we must be prepared to lose 
you now at any time?” 

“ How?” she asked, wonderingly. 

“ To a husband.” 

Slie colored so vividly that it seemed almost 
like a pain, and turned away her head, but 
not before he had seen tears shine in her 
eyes. Half in surprise at her, half in annoy¬ 
ance at himself, he apologized. 

“ Forgive me; I did not mean to pain you. 
I should have remembered that you are 
different from many young ladies. Well, what 
is it nov,’?” good-naturedly, as he caught a 
little dissatisfied pout. 

“ I do not like to be called a young lady; I 
like—” 

“^VIlat do you like?” he asked, as she 
paused. 

“ I like to be a pet and be indulged,” she 
answered, frankly, smiling up inliis face, then 
with a sudden remembrance she drew her¬ 
self up, and said, gravely: 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Selden, for forget¬ 
ting the—the—relations between us,” for, in 
her hesitation howto express herself properly, 
such was her queer selection of a word. 

Mr. ScUen thought the little air of dignity 
delicious, and smothered a laugh, as he 
replied: 

“ I will forgive you, Miss Lottie, on condi¬ 
tion that you will forget yourself again. But 
what nre the relations between us?” 

“ You are my employer,” she answered, a 
little puzzled by his manner. 

“ Not at all—begging your pardon for the 
contradiction. You are responsible to my 
sister, if to any one, so you must find some 
other relation for me.” 

He saw that she did not understand liis 
meaning, and relieved her bewilderment by 
saying: 

“If I were your employer, I should lay my 
commands on you to give me some Scotch 
airs for a variation. Miss Bdyston sings little 
hut opera. Will my request be honored if I 


prefer it as one not in authority, or does it 
need the strong arm of the law?” asked Mr. 
Selden. 

So terrible an alternative did not prove 
necessary, and with their music the evening 
passed more quickly than either realized, 
bringing, all too soon, the two ladies to 
interrupt the tete-a-tete. 

“ I thought you were too tired to go with 
us, George,” remarked Mrs. Royston, when, 
having found the drawing-room empty, she 
had searched out her brothers retreat The 
latter, disregarding her tone of annoyance, 
answered, laugliing: 

“ I was too tired to go, so I stayed and was 
refreshed with all the songs I liked best” 

Mrs. Royston did not think it politic to say 
more at the time, but something undefiiiable in 
her maimer gave Lottie a certain uneasiness 
wliich made her glad of an opportunity to 
escape to her own room, leaving Mr. Selden 
to meditate on the glimpses of her character 
which that evening had given him. Lottie, 
young as she was, was in many respects even 
more childish than her age, having been, ever 
since her remembrance, the pet and sole com¬ 
panion of her father, who died before she had 
come out in society. On her his usually re¬ 
served nature had expended its tenderness, 
encounigingher to perfect freedom of speech 
and manner, so that, the restraint of careless¬ 
ness or uncongcniality removed, she fell back, 
natiu*ally, into* tbe old ways. On this evening, 
she had responded to Mr. Seldeii’s cordial 
kindness with an impulsive pleasure as new as 
it was charming to that gentleman, whoreflect- 
eiiUiat it would have been long enough before 
he would have learned as much of her under 
the ordinary formalities of the drawing-n>om, 
where, when not directly called upon, she was 
accustomed to sit in silence. 

So thinking, he resolved to repeat his even¬ 
ing's experiment at the earliest opportunity, 
when Lottie stole aw.ay by herself, as had been 
her wont since the arrival of Miss Roystnn. 
But it is sometimes easier to make a I'ian 
than to cany it out, as he discovered, when, 
missing Lottie, he pursued his search into the 
little parlor, where once more he found her 
alone with her piano. Tins time, however, 
she started up on seeing him, and turned 
away quickly. 

“ Miss Lottie,” said he, following her, “ you 
have nm away from me again, so I have come 
here for you. I want my music.” 

“ I cannot play to-ilay, iMr. Selden,” she 
said, hurriedly, not looking at him. 
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“Cannot play?*’ he repeated, in surprise. 
* Why not?*’ 

I am busy—^rs. Rovston may want me, 

I think,” she said, still retreating. 

“ Mrs. Rovston is busy with her milliner, 
and wants no one else in the world,” he 
answered, laughing. 

“ The children—” 

“ The children are absorbed in croquet, as 
a glance will show you. Xo, you will not 
leave the room; you can see from this win¬ 
dow. I shall keep you here until you can 
give lae a better reason.” 

By this time her retreat had carried her to 
the door, but, as she attempted to pass 
through, he put one arm playfully across the 
entrance, and took her hand. She turned 
upon him, drawing up her slight figure 
baughlily. 

“ ilr. Soldeii, you dare not hold me,” she 
cried. “ Let me go—I ^cill go P 

Her cheeks and eyes were like flames as 
she spoke. .iVstonished and hurt, he dropped 
her hand and moved jiside, saying: 

“I beg your pardon, iliss Bruce, if any 
word or act of mine has been so unfortunate 
as to ofi*end you. I certainly had no intention 
of keeping you against yoiir will.” 

She did not look at liim again, nor seem to 
notice his words, but hurried away without 
speaking. At dinner she did not appear, 
sending word, instead, that she had a head¬ 
ache. 

“ iUss Bruce is not going to be ill, I hope,” 
said 3rr. Selden, as he listened to this excuse. 
•• She is not looking well to-day.” 

She isn't well,” put in Bessie, the elder of 
the two children; “ and she hasn’t been well 
cvi}r since she fainted yesterday.” 

. ilr. Selden started. To his vigorous health 
fainting argued an alarming degree of 
prostration. 

“Did you say Miss Brace fainted, Bessie?’’ 
he asked. 

“There, Bess,” interposed Mamie, “now 
yoifve told, and Miss Brace asked us not to 
say anything about iL I could tell something, 
too, but I don’t mean to,” and the little 
Cicature looked the embodiment of importance. 

“ Well, I can’t help it,” retorted Bessie; “ I 
didn’t promise. Yes, she did faint, Uncle 
George; she was just as white as my hand¬ 
kerchief.” 

“Emma, do you hear what Bessie says?” 
asked Mr. Selden. “ Is there nothing 5 -ou can 
do for Miss Brace? If her duties are too 
much for her, give her a vacation. It is a 


shame to let the child kill herself before our 
eyes.” 

“It is nothing that will last, I fancy. She 
feels the spring languor, veiy likely,” answer¬ 
ed Mrs. Royston, carelessly—almost too 
carelessly to be quite natural, her brother 
thought. He looked at her keenly, at which 
she colored and changed the subject quickly. 
He said no more at the time, but, after dinner, 
catching little Mamie alone, he half-bribed, 
half-reasoned her, into telling him that “ some¬ 
thing ’ which she had boasted of knowing. 
From the child’s disclosures it appeared that 
Miss Bruce had cried herself into a state of 
weakness and excitement which occasioned 
the fainting-fit. 

“ But what made her cry so, Mamie ?” per¬ 
sisted Uncle George. “Have you no idea? 
Did any one say anything to her?” 

Thus urged, the child, after some hesitation, 
confessed that from the room below she had 
heard, through the open windows, her mam¬ 
ma talking with Miss Brace, but that they 
had spoken in tones so low that she could 
hear verj’ little of what was said, only she 
knew that a part of the time they were talk¬ 
ing of him and her Aunt Isola. That was the 
extent of the child’s corrQdence. 

“ That will do, Mamie,” said George Selden, 
putting her down as she finished her story. 
“ You shall not lose anything by obliging me 
—but remember, I do not want you to let any 
one know that you have told me this. Xow 
mind, for when I say a thing I mean it.” 

So, artfully guarding against the possibility 
of any future over-persuasion such as he him¬ 
self had used, he left Mamie and went to his 
sister. She was alone, half dozing over a 
book, ou the softest couch iu the room. 

“Emma,” he began, abraptl}', drawing a 
scat beside her, “ what have you said to Miss 
Bruce ?” 

She half started up as he si>oke, her face 
flushing consciously. 

“ What have I said ? Why, George, what 
do you mean ?’’ 

“ To have my question answered,” he re¬ 
plied, with a quiet smile. “ What is the use, 
Emma of our afTecling not to uiKlerslaiid each 
other? I know, and you know I’nat I know, 
that you have been talking to her of Isola and 
me. "Wliat did you say?’’ 

In this manner, by a system of cross- 
questioning, the truth came out bit by bit. 
Mrs. Royston had seen fit to impress on 
Lottie's mind the impropriety of spending a 
•whole evening with Mr. Selden, during the 
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absence of the ladies, warning her that any 
repetition of such conduct would indicate a 
wish to wile away affections in honor pledged 
to another. Variations on this tlieme had 
been the princip:d part of tlje discourse which 
liad driven poor, liuniiJiatcd Lottie almost to 
distraction. 

When, with much difficulty, Mr. Selden had 
elicited tlie truth from his sbler, he said, 
gravely: 

I will not reproach you, Emma, for-con¬ 
veying an impression wliich you must liave 
known to be false, and as I wish to be perfect¬ 
ly 0^)011 with you, 1 tell you now, frankly, that, 
if I can i>ersuade Miss Bruce to become my 
wife, I shall do so.” 

Having thrown this bomb-shell into the 
enemy’s camp, he sat silent until the first 
shock should be over. As for Mre. Royston, 
she started from her luxurious cushions, and. 
glared wildly at her brother. 

“ Tou do not mean it, George,” she finally 
gasped. “A cliild like that, without money or 
position—without even a home I” 

“Poor little orphan!” speaking rather to 
himself than to her. “ I will give her a 
home.” 

His sister stared at him. 

“Are you actually going to marry the girl 
from pity, George?” she asked, contempt¬ 
uously. 

George reddened a little at that, but 
answered, laughing: 

“Surely, Emma, you might be willing to 
leave so delicate a point with me. As for the 
rest, you do not yet know iliat Miss Bruce 
will marry me.” 

“There’s not much room for a doubt on 
tftat score!” 

“ I trust you are right,” lie replied, with 
calm politeness. 

“And Isola?” asked his sister, doubtfully, 
after a pause. “ I had always hoped and 
planned that you would marry her.” 

“And the plan was about as wise as a third 
person’s plans generally are. It would not have 
been for the happiness of either of us. We 
are not particularly ‘ congenial,’as sentimental 
people say.” 

“ Perhaps she would not say so,” remarked 
Mrs. Royston, significantly, 

“I think she would, if she mentioned the 
subject at all. Now, Emma, you cannot 
succeed in deceiving even yourself into the 
belief that Miss Royston has ever felt more 
than a polite and friendly regard for me,” 
said Mr. Selden. 


Mrs. Royston, silenced hnt -not satisfied, 
was forced to resign herself to fate. 

As for Mr. Selden, on the subject of Lottie’s 
willingness to marry him he could by no 
me.ans feel that certainty which his sister hail 
so readily expressed. Between seventeen and 
thirty was a disparity more or less grave ac¬ 
cording to estimation; moreover, he did not 
consider himself a man particularly calculated 
to will a young girl’s fancy. Nevertheless, 
his was not the turn,of mind to abandon for 
hopeless an undertaking yet untried, .and, 
acting on the motto that what is to be done 
were well done quickly, tlmt same evening ho 
sent a servant to Miss Bruce, with a request 
for five minutes’ interview. 

Lottie came down to the back parlor, where 
she had been told he was waiting. She came 
with a slow step and a heaty heart, for she 
imagined that he was dissatisfied and about 
to send her away, and she could not help 
fancying that his displeasure was somehow 
connected with the subject on which Mrs. 
Royston had expatiated to her, a thought 
wliich added an intense mortification to her 
depression. Without lifllng her eyes she 
entered the room and stood before him. 

“Pray sit down. Miss Bruce,” he said, then, 
as she mutely declined the proffered chair. 
“ Indeed, I cannot allow you to stand. You 
look so pale that I ought to apologize for 
troubling you at all, but I have something 
important to say to yoiu I wont keep you long.” 

Here, as he paused, Lottie, weak and ill, 
hating lier foolishness but overcome by it, for 
the third time in his presence, burst into 
tears, and hid her face on the friendly piano. 

“ I will go away,” she sobbed, “ whenever 
you wish, and—and I thank you—for all your 
kindness—” 

Mr. Selden saw her mistake.atonce, but did 
not immediately correct it. 

“ Miss Lottie,” he asked, “ did you make up 
your mind beforehand as to what I wanted t ) 
say to you ?” 

“Yes—because—O Mr. Selden! I never 
thought—I never meant to—to— 

“To let me like you?’’ he finished for her. 

“ Yes.” 

“ I am very sorry, then,” he said, with a 
half laugh, “ for the mischief is done.” 

Still she did not understand him, and he 
saw that it was necessary to make his meaning 
plainer. 

“ Lottie,” he said, coming nearer, “ do you 
need any words.to tell you that I love you? 
that I have loved you from the moment when 
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I first saw you crying over that darling piano? 
—of wliicii I shall certainly be jealous if you 
d) not raise your head soon. Wiii you not 
Ixjk at me, even if you mean to tel! me that 
you cannot marry me?” 

And Lottie did look up, but not to tell lam 
that, exactly. 


In ail Mrs. George Selden's house, there is 
nothing which she prizes as she does the 
piano which brought her her husband. Per¬ 
haps, however, one exception should be made; 
the husband which It brought her! 
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TABOO: A BEACH-COMBER’S STOEY. 

BY W. U. 3IACy. 


I HAVE often been told, compassionately, 
that I am an outcast—an exile—a homeless 
adventurer. Not a week ago, I was told so 
by an old schoolmate on board a British man- 
of-war that touched here. He said ho didn't 
sec how I could so cast myself away, and 
bury my talents and energies beyond thepalo 
of civilization to live and die a semi-savage. 
Because ho had the cross of St. Geoi^e flying 
over his head, ho said it with an air of patron¬ 
age, too; he who was enlisted while half- 
stupid with liquor, and came to his sober 
senses to find himself incarcerated wi(hiii 
“ the wooden walls of Old England,” and now 
daily listens to the inspiring strains of the 
band of lier majesty’s ship Driver, and joins 
ill the ironical chorus that “Britons never, 
never, never, ncrer shall be slaves,” to any 
tyranny that is not essentially British in its 
nature. 

My ancestors have always cherished a 
special admiration and veneration for this 
patriotic sentiment. Sly grandfather wore 
the scarlet uniform, and wore out his life in 
the ranks under Clive and Cornwallis, sinking 
a victim to the East India climate, prema¬ 
turely, with the rank ol corporal. Had his 
constitution endured ten years more of simi¬ 
lar service his grateful country would, per¬ 
haps, have made him a sergeant. My father, 
who was a prime seaman, as I have learned 
from those who knew much more of lilm 
than I ever did, was “ seduced ” by a press- 
gang, during tbe interminable wars with 
Bonaparte. He never, never, never set his 
foot on shore afterwards, but lived and died 
with a ship for liis prison. He, who had been 
promised the command of a vessel on his 
next voyage by his employers, was cut In two 
by a round shot at Trafalgar, serving on the 
forecastle of the Tcmeralrc—all for the glory 
of old England. My mother—God bless her! 
if still alive—her inenioiy, if not. 

The gallant captain of the Driver would 
have detained mo on board without asking 


my consent, and torn me away from my 
adopted country, had he considered me, 
physically, fit to serve in one of her majesty’s 
ships. “Once a subject, always a subject,” 
said he, showing his white teeth. “That 
settles my right in the case; but I don’t want 
a man with the ‘ fay-fay.’ My surgeon thinks 
it is incurable, so you are not suitable ‘food 
for powder.’” My left arm, though Isufler 
no pain from it, is four times the size of my 
right; a phenomenon by no means uiicom- 
inoii hero among my people. And this was 
my only exemption from compulsory service 
and a glorious death like those of my imme¬ 
diate ancestois, for, be it known, that 
“ Britannia rules the waves.” 

My old schoolmate knows all this, aJid yet 
ho pities me. I most heartily reciprocate his 
feelings. I pilyhim; why should I not? My 
expatriation is, at least, voluntary; and 
though unfit to servo in the roy.al navy, I can 
still cry, God save tlie King, Kanka-retah, 
and bis sea-girt-kingdom of Bo-n.ah-tay, 
whercoflama citizen. Citizen,.did Isay? 
a i)cer of the realm—a son-in-law of j oyalty— 
chancellor of the exchequer, for the national 
trcasuiy dep.artmcnt is enclosed within my 
time-worn sea-chest, and all drafts pass 
through my Lands—lieutenant-general of the 
naval and military forces—and sole minister 
of foreign affah-s. I am also Princo-Consortr 
apparent, and my children, like Banquo’s 
shall be kings, though I be none. My person 
is sacred; for am I not “hedged in,” and pro¬ 
tected by tbe invisible taboo of my sovereign 
and father-in-law, Kanka-retah ? l^Iy name— 
no matter what it was once—is simply Roger. 

I came ashore here from the English whaler 
Cambrian, some fifteen years ago, (or there¬ 
abouts, for I keep no calendar, not even a 
notched stick like Crusoe; but I occasionally 
get tlie date from some passing ship, and take 
a fresh departure, generally losing it again 
before another arrives). I had some high 
words with the captain, and demanded my 
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discharge; lie assented, supposing I would 
hack down; when ho found I was reallj de¬ 
termined to leave liiin, and take iny chance 
among tlieso barbarians, ho said I could do so, 
ns ho had pledged Ids word; hut that ho 
should return in a week, by which time he 
thought I would petition to bo received on 
board again. He has not returned yet; 
though 1 tliiiik lie intended to do so, but got 
currented olT to leeward, and found it impos¬ 
sible, or at le.ast, impracticable, to make the 
island again. 

I saw, at tile outset, the Iniportanco of in¬ 
gratiating myself into the favor of the king. 
I was tbo first white man who had corno 
aslioro to reside liero, and was at once, 
heartily welcomed by all, from the novelty of 
tlio tiling, as it seemed. As I had brought as 
many tools as I could collect, and was natu¬ 
rally skillful in tlie use of them, I soon found 
means to make luyself useful, ainiost indis¬ 
pensable, to Kaiika-retah. A still greater 
source of power and influence was my posses¬ 
sion of tliat wonder of wonders, a musket, and 
my being, of course, the only one who knew 
anytliing .about using it. 

The first use I made of my gi-owing influenco 
was to persuade the king to administer the 
sacrament of taboo in the biglicst degree. 
Tliis was done witb tiro most imposing 
ceremonies in tlie presence of tire wiiole tribe. 
I felt, after tills, tliat my person was safe, 
Heretoforo I liad boon in constant fear, lest 
some impulsive savage miglit, in some capri¬ 
cious or eccentric moment, rim ino tliroiigli 
with a spear, or knock mo on the bead with 
a fragment of rock. Hut, from this moment, 
sucli is tlie power of lids singular institutiou, 
and tlie sanctity of the consecrated poison or 
tiling, no one daro assault me; not oven tlio 
king liimself, without another tedious cere¬ 
mony of repealing or lifting tlio taboo, 

I had alw.iys cliorished a romantic ide.a or 
wliim of setlling among some savage people, 
of acquiring power among tliem, and of hc- 
eoiuiiig—wlmt I now am. I sot myself to 
work assiduously to acquire the language. I 
found tins no c.asy task, for, altliougli the 
number of words is necessarily small, from 
tlie limited range of ideas and subjects of dis¬ 
course among such people, yet many nice 
shades of meaning aro indicated by sliglit 
changes of inllectlon or intonation of tlio 
same woisl. liul I became in time so perfect 
.a master of it, tliat it is now imicli moie 
familiar to me tlian my own tongue. And I 
cannot belter e.xpress my nicauiiig tbaii by 


saying that I now think in tlie idiom of 
Bonah-tay, and then tr.ansi.ate my thoiigbl 
into tbo vernacular. 

I had not been long domiciled bore, wlieii 
a formidable rival appeared in tlie field. An 
American ship sent in a boat at aiiotlier 
village on the opposite side of the Island, and 
lauded oiio of tbo crow, a gigantic negro, in¬ 
tending to return liir liiin in a few days. He 
liad sliown symptoms of scurvy, and for lliis 
reason w.as put on slioie, that contact with 
the land might restore liim to licaltli. But 
iris ship, like tlie Cambrian, never m.ido Iier 
appearance again, and after a few weeks wo 
ceased to look for bor. J erry,as the black called 
Iiimscif, liad become a resident of Ewali-lua, 
as that hay and village were termed, tlio tribe 
being governed by a chief or viceroy, who was, 
however-, subject to tho general sway of 
Kaiik.a-ret.ali. 

Jlontlis passed on, and it became evident 
tliat Jerry liad no intention of leaving tlio 
island. IBs captain liad supplied him liber¬ 
ally witli tobacco and clotli, and lie had also 
brouglit a gun and amuumitioii aslioro with 
Iiim. Two or tliree sliips liad touclied during 
tlio time, but tho negro, so far from seeking a 
passage in ono of Ihem, did not even go on 
board, but devoted all iris tlmo and energies 
to streiigtlienlng iris power among tiro natives, 
lie had received the rites of taboo from tho 
viceroy, Tnekanoo.!, wliicii made him safe 
among tliat tribe, but its power did not ex¬ 
tend to ours, as tliat ruler liad no jurisdiction 
oil our side of tlio island. Only tlio king him¬ 
self could make tho sacrament binding upon 
tlie wliole people. 

1 perceived tliat tbo negro was iiiaking 
rapid strides in power, and tliat hl.s ainbitioii 
would novel- bo content with Iioldijig a oonfi- 
dcntial position witli Tuckiniooa; but that 
notliing sliort of tlio elevation at whicli I was 
myself aiming would satisfy liim. Ho spent 
nutcli of ids time at E-ree-moa, as our sottlo- 
inciit was called, and liad frequent audiences 
witli tire king. His nmstery of tiro laiigii.ige 
in so sliort a lime was miracidous; forliehad 
tho lino ear w-liicli is so common witli liis 
race, many of wliom aro known to acquire 
foi'oign langn.agcs, orally, witli sniprising 
facility and concctness. Ho was doubtless, 
aiming at tho same mark. as myself, a 
marriago with tlio Princess Sai-seo-wah, only 
daugliter of tlio sovereign. I had from tlio 
first set my mind upon tliis rnnlrimonial 
alliance. I do not say my lioart, for, altliongli 
tlio Princoss Boyal was a comely young 
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M'Onian, there were many girls of liuinbler 
rank who far exceeded her in personal 
cliarins, and wlioin I might have had for the 
asking. But policy dictated a union with 
Sal*scc«wah, and I knew that similar motives 
would influence the king in disposing of her. 
Ho would care little whetlicr his son-in-law 
was white, black or copper-colored; still less 
would ho care about his daughter’s inclina¬ 
tions, but would make such a match for her 
as he thought would be best for his own in¬ 
terest. I had never yet dared to mention my 
w’islies to the king himself. But jealousy of 
my rival precipitated inattei's,and,on making 
application for the hand ofSal-scc-wah,Iw'a 3 
met by evasive answers. 1 saw that the king 
was disposed to give iny rival at least an 
equal chance with myself, and to play fast 
and loose with both of us for the present. The 
black and myself became bitter enemies from 
that Iiour. 

In the case of men situated as wo were, 
where a deadly feud arises, there is but one 
course for each to pursue; to take the law 
into his own hands, and protect himself. In 
tliis case, I had tiuis far the advantage of 
Jerry, in being tahooed by the higliest au¬ 
thority of the land. lie dared not attack mo, 
as his own life would be at once forfeited for 
breaking the taboo law. I could have 
shot him at that time with impunity, as ho 
W’as nnp^’otected, except from tlio tribe of 
E-wali-lua, but I hesitated to do it. I had 
never yet shed the blood of a fellow-being, 
and could not make up my mind deliberately 
to talvO human life except as a last resort in 
self-defence. So w’C were botli safe for the 
present. Thougli he was using his influence 
wlienover he could get the king’s ear, to per¬ 
suade him to bring us on an equal footing, 
cither by giving him the higher degree of 
personal protection that I possessed, or else 
by partially revoking mine. In either case lie 
would have been at liberty to fight ov\t the 
feud with me; for a tahooed man may always 
be attacked by another who is under tlio 
same or a higher degree of sanctity. 

Wliile the king still held himself undecided, 
and I hesitated to avail myself of the advan¬ 
tage I possessed, an event occurred which 
made mo a party in a wholesale murder, com¬ 
pared Avith which the killing of Jerry w'ould 
liavc been but a trifling aflair. 

An American whaleship called the iVIinorca 
touched liGi'C, and being in want of Avaterand 
wooil, the captain Avas persuaded to come to 
anchor. Jerry acted as pilot in takii»g lier 


into the bay at E-Avah-hia, Avhich was the 
best and safest anchorage to be found at Bo- 
nah-tay. All was uoav bustle and holiday, 
for the Minorca Avas the ill’s! ship tliat liad 
anchored, and the people all gathered to the 
common centre of attraction, and spent the 
greater part of their time near the sliip. TIio 
captain was much on shore, and, as might be 
supposed, was pleased Avith all lie saw, and 
tliought be should visit us again next season. 
1 had all the time a vague suspicion that the 
sliip AA'ould not ho suifeicd to go to sea; that 
treachery Avas at work, and that the negro 
Avas at the bottom of it. I know not AA’hy I 
had tills belief. I had seen nothing that 
could be called tangible evidence, nothing 
that Avould justify me in giving a Avoid of 
Avarnlng to the captain, even liad I dared to 
do so. But to have Avanicd him would have 
been as good ns signing my own - death 
wavraut, as, if it were seen that he was on his 
guard and Avas taking any iieAv precautions, 
there Avas no one to suspect but myself, and I 
should ho liunted to death both by Jerry and 
the king. The captain had been lulled into a 
feeling of perfect security by the apparent 
fiicndlincss of all Avitli Avhoin he came in con¬ 
tact, and Avitli culpable negligence he uoav 
carried on the duty of the ship, and scattered 
his men hero and there avIUi the same reck¬ 
less confidence that ho Avonld liaA’e shown 
in the harbor of the most civilized commercial 
port. 

One night, W’e bad come ashore from the 
ship, AvliercAA'ehad been spending the evening 
in mirth and jollity, and I Av.as about to retire 
to my OAA'u house, Avhen Kaiikn-rctah touched 
•lAAC on the shoulder, and poiAitcd to the 
councii-liouse Avith a nod. I looked round 
for the negro; he AA'as already going in that 
direction as if by previous appointment. I 
followed him witli a feeling that miscliief was 
afoot. As I stooped to pass in at the Ioav 
door, I saAV by the dim light of a small fii’O 
that smouldered on the ground in the centre 
of the building, that ail the inferior chiefs, 
or nobles, AA'cre assembled to the number of 
ten. They saluted me gravely as I entered and 
took a seat in silence among tlieni. One of the 
chiefs UOAV stirred up tlio fire, and forced it 
into a blaze, tliroAAing a lurid light upon the 
naked forms of the assembled councillors, and 
bringing out In bold relief tiio sinister-looking 
head and immense chest and limbs of the 
African Hercules, avIio sat opposite me in the 
full glare of tlio fire. Wo took no great pains 
to conceal our hatred and distrust of each 
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otlier, iis evinced by looks, but no word was 
spoken by any one. 

Tlio king, accompanied by the viceroy 
Tuckanooa, now entered at tlio upper end of 
tlio bouse, by the only door which was liigli 
enough to admit a man walking erect, and 
which might be used only by tlio sovereign, 
and those to wliom lie grpiited permission, 
lie signed to Jerry and myself to take seats 
on either side of himself and Tuckanooa, on 
a raised platform of bamboo which ran across 
tills end of tlio building like a quarter-deck. 
Several women entered witli small cai-abaslies 
filled with tlio infusion of kava-root, one of 
whicli was placed in front of eacli man. TIio 
women retired, and all the doors were closed. 

Kanka-retah tlien broke tlie long silence 
by informing us that the captain had told 
him ho sliould finish his business at E-wali- 
lua tlio next day, and should leave us the day 
after. 

“Shall ho bo allowed to go?’’ he asked. 
“ We have power, enough to stop him, to take 
his ship, and to make oui-selves rlcli, for she 
has much cloth, much tobacco, much iron. 
When ids men are scattered, some on shore 
getting wood, some in the boat with the cap¬ 
tain, and only five or six on board with the 
mate, we can overpower them all without any 
danger to ourselves. Shall we do it?” 

The king raised the kava to his lips and 
drank. Wo all did the same. Tuckanooa 
was tlio next to speak. 

“We must take the ship,” said the viceroy. 
“Slio is the first ship that has anchored at 
E-wah-lua, she must not go out again. Wo 
must have tlio tobacco, the cloth and the 
iron.” 

“ Good,” said Kanka-retah. “ She has many 
muskets too, and one big gun. We must have 
them, and Jerry and Itoger must teach us 
how to use them. Speak, Itoger, our people 
are ready at my signal*, slmll wo take the 
ship?” 

I saw what answer was expected from me; 
I saw the gloaming eyes of the black fixed 
upon me, as if to read my thoughts; I 
thought of his triumph if I showed tlio wliito 
feather and the .soa heart; I thought of our 
rivalry as suitors for tiie hand of Sai-sec-wah; 
and answered firmly; 

' “ We must take tlie ship. Hut wh.at is to 
bo done with tiio men ?” 

“Speak, Jerry,” s.aid the king. "What is 
to bo done with the men ?” 

I did not fail to observe that Jerry was not 
asked for his opinion as to the expediency of 


taking the ship. That was already known to 
the king; and the otlier question was put as 
if it was known what the reply would bo. 
This satisfied mo that tlio negro was the 
nmster spirit and instigator of the whole 
business. 

“ Kill them,” answered Jerry, coolly. 

“All ?” I .asked, speaking this one word in 
English. 

“All,” rciicated the black, in the same 
niannor. 

I shuddered .at the thought of performing 
my part in this wholesale massacre of inno¬ 
cent men. Hut my destiny was leading mo 
on, and no faint-heartedness must bo allowed 
to stand in the w.ay if I would reach tlie goal 
to which I aspired. I had gone so far, tli.at 
for the safety of my own life I must still go 
forward. Tlliero was no retreat, with any 
chance of safety. I must be—what I now am, 
or I must die like a dog, for the uiianimous 
voice would demand the revocation of my 
taboo, if I was suspected of treachery. I should 
then bo at the mercy of any one who niiglit 
choose to take my life. 

The opinions of the inferior councillors 
were not asked in detail; it seemed to be 
t.aken for granted that they would follow the 
lead of their superiors. The plot was soon 
arr.anged, and the part each division was to 
perform assigned them. Tlio negro, witli tlio 
largest force, was to fall upon the men who 
would bo engaged on shore in wooding. 
Tuckanooa and his gang were to take care of 
the c.aptain and his boat’s crew, after having 
enticed them ashore at the village of E-w.ah- 
lua; while I was to accompany the king in 
the attack upon the ship, which would require 
but few men, and could bo managed without 
suspicion, as tlie men on board would tliink 
nothing of having two or three canoes along¬ 
side, or even half a dozen. The signal was to 
be given by Jerry, at the moment of leaving 
his ambush to attack the woodmen. 

Tlio remainder of the kava was drank in 
silence, and the king was rising to dismiss the 
council, when Jerry also rose. 

“ King Kanka-retah,” said ho, “ m.ay I ask 
yon again for the taboo from your hands? It 
may be done now while all the chiefs of the 
coiineil arc present.” 

This was true; for, although it was usual 
to perfoini the ceremonies in the presence of 
the whole tribe, only that of the chiefs of 
rank was really necessary to make it binding. 

“ Kot to-night,” answered the king, ev.aslve- 
ly, “I must attend to oth^rmatters. This 
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business of tlio ship must be fliilsbed before 
we make any more taboo. You have all that 
Tuekaiiooa can give you, ami I will give my 
royal commaml that no one at K-ree-moa 
shall injure you.” lie glanced at me as bo 
si>oke. 

“1 shall not attack Jerry,” said I. “Ido 
not wish to avail myself of the advantage 
which I hold.” 

Even if I did 1 was now bound by the klitg’s 
cominaud, which I valued as much, as I did 
the superstitious obligation, ns nothiug worse 
than death could follow tho Infraction of 
either. Not so In tho opinion of the savages 
of Bo nah-tay. Those people do not attach 
much value to life; they would bnave death 
with alacrity to gratify a revengeful impulse; 
but not tho subsequent tortures and the 
ctern.al stigma to tbomselvcs and their poster¬ 
ity which they believe to be consequent upon 
violation of taboo. It is this recklessness of 
life among savage tribes that renders necessary 
an institution like tho Polynesian taboo, or 
the/etish of the African negro. Tho ordinary 
code of capital pmtishment has not sulilclent 
terrors. 

The king understood very well tlie position 
in which tlio negro and I stood toeacliother; 
and It did not suit Ids purpose to have us 
fight out- our feud yet, as ho needed the 
services of both of us. Jerry, ho knew, would 
bo restrained by no such magnanimous feel¬ 
ing ns I had shown. If wo were placed on 
terms of equality, ho would doubtless attack 
me at once. Each if us, as wo now stood, 
would have been glad to provoke an att.aok 
from the other, could he have been certain 
that tlie first assault would not prove fatal. 
If I failed to kill him at the first shot or blow, 
he had then tho right to defend himself, re¬ 
gardless of tho taboo; and if tho first assault 
came from him, wliother successful or not, ho 
would fall a victim to any man wlio coidd 
succeed iii killing him. I now rose to make 
another request, thinking the whole dilliculty 
might ns well bo understood by the council as 
at any time. 

“KingKanka-rotah,” said I, “may I ask 
you to give mo your daughter Sal-see-wah In 
marriage?” I kept my eye on the negro, who 
was anxiously waiting tho answer of the king, 
his face seeming to turn ivMtc with suiipressed 
rage. 

“ Not to-night,” answered the king. “ Sai- 
seo-wali is not to bo betrothed until after tho 
great business of to-morrow is disposed of.” 

The king again pursued a temporizing 


policy, for much tho same reason as before. 
Neither of us would become entirely desperate, 
so long as tills matter of tho royal alliance 
was kept in uncertainty. While iio held out 
hopes to both, we both had something to live 
and strive for. 

I bowed my licad to this decision of tho 
sovereign. AVo all rose and tlio council was 
declared adjourned. 

The circumstances of our attack on tho ill- 
fated Minorca and tho massacre of all lier 
crow, arc too horrible and revolting to dwelt 
upon. Tho surprise was so complete and 
sudden that scarcely any resistance was met 
with. The laconic advice of tho black was 
acted upon, and all were butchered witlioiit 
mercy. The bodies were all collected to¬ 
gether and burned to aslies, the clothing 
remaining on tliem, in order that every trace 
of the dreadful tragedy might bo destroyed. 
Three days were spent in stripping the ship 
of everything that was considered of value 
among a people like this, and tlie sliip was 
then burned. During all this time wo were 
ill constant fear that another vessel might 
heave in siglit before all the evidences of our 
crime could be obliterated. But .all was at 
lengtli finished, and the plunder distributed 
so as to satisfy tlio prineipal actoi-s in tho 
bloody .and piratical deed. 

Wo met again in tho hall of council, not 
darkly and secretly as before, but in broad 
daylight with the whole tribe assembled. 
Hero feasting and congratulations at our 
vlctoi-y prevailed; tho w.ariiors talked over 
their e.xploiis, and boasted of tlielr prowess in 
tho slauglitor of innocent and defenceless 
so.anieii, while the black' giant, Jerry, was 
foremost of all In iieroio deeds, it being gen¬ 
erally understood and admitted that he had 
struck down four of tho wooding party witli 
ids own hand. But though I confess I tried 
to harden myself and smotlier all feelings that 
were inconsistent with the general sentiment 
of tho festive occasion, I could not drive from 
before my eyes the freezing apparition of 
those murdered men. I had assisted the king 
according to tlio programme in taking tho 
ship. There were only five men on board 
besides tho mate, .and these being scattered 
and having no presentiment of danger, were 
easily struck down, all at the same time, 
when tho shrill whistle was given by tho 
negro on shore. I saw the mate killed by 
Kank.a-ret.ah himself, and his'blow was so 
effectual that there w.as no need to repeat it. 
I had not, with my own hands, earned any 
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title to distinction at tliis festival, for I had 
shed no blood. 

It had been intimated tliat before tlie 
festivities closed tlie final decision would be 
made ns to tlie disposition of the band of tbo 
Princess Sai-sec-wali; and I could see tliat 
tlie negro w.is inucli elated witii ills prospects 
of success. I could not help feeling myself 
tliat all cliances were in bis favor, as I knew 
tlie king admired bis prowess, and would feel 
a sense of obligation towards him for tlio 
leading part be bad taken in the capture of 
tlie sliip. I bad no idea tliat tlie young 
woman would, herself, have any voice in tlie 
matter, and even if she bad, 1 feared that like 
a true sav.age woman, she would mostadmii-o 
the man wlio bad been conspicuous for bloody 
deeds. 

It was apparent that my life would not bo 
safe an hour after Sai-sco-w.ab was afiiaiiccd 
to tlie negro, ns tlie gift of tbo princess in 
marriage would be followed up by conferring 
upon him the bigliest degree of taboo; and 
tliat eitlier bo or I must die. I resolved now, 
as soon as the decree was pronounced that 
was to make him the king’s son-in-law, to 
avail myself of the advantage I possessed to 
get the first shot at blin, betbio be slioiild re¬ 
ceive the degree that would give blni tlio 
riglit to shoot at mo. 

• 'file king now made a signal for silence; 
and the whole assembly came to order, and 
disposed tbeinselves to listen to bis words, 
lie rose witli an air of dignity, and looked 
gravely round upon Ids subjects. 

“I have promised,” said Kanka-retab, 
“ tliat I would to-d.ay cbooso one of the two 
strangers wlio have conic to dwell among us, 
as iny son-iii-law. They' are. botli iierc in 
council witli us, and my people are all assem¬ 
bled. Ilotb of tbein were with us and aided 
ns in the great business, and belli of lliem I 
tbink, look for a favorable answer. But 
tliat, of course, cannot be. According to onr 
ciistonis, it is for me to choose a busband for 
.Sai-see-wab, and for her, like a dutiful 
daughter, to take the one who is chosen. But 
I shall, in this case, depart from our usual 
custom. Sai-see-wab sliall clioose for bersolf.” 

A inurmur of applause ran tbroiigb tbo 
tribe. 

“Let my daiigliter come forward,” said 
Kank.a-rctab. 

The I’riiicess Itoyal advanced from her 
place among the women in the back-ground 
of the picture, and stood by tbo side of her 
father. She seemed embarrassed by the 


position in wbicb slio was placed; for It was a 
tare occurrence for any woman in Bo-nah-tay, 
still less for the daughter of any person of 
rank, to be called upon to express any opinion 
of her own in inatrlmonial arrangements. 

“My daughter,” said the king, “you will 
cbooso one of the two strangers for your 
busband. I trust you will choose wisely, and 
as becomes tbo daughter of Kanka-rctali. 
But your choice shall be free, and wherever it 
111 ,ay fall, bo whom you clioose sliall be my 
son-in-law. I give my royal word upon tills 
in tlie presence of the wliolo tribe.” 

Tlie princess hesitated a inomont, glancing 
at the imp.assible faces upturned to her from 
all sides of the assembly, then stepped lightly 
from tlio pl.atlbrm and advanced towards me. 
She crouclicd by my side, hiding her face, and 
laid one band on my shoulder. I thought I 
could see a slight sli.ade of disappointment on 
the iron faco of her father, in spite of bis 
efibrts to Iiido it. But tlie negro rose to ins 
feet, blinded by rage and disappointment. 
Witli tlie quickness of tliouglit, a pistol, wliicb 
be bad carried concealed, was levelled at my 
bead. I seized my musket, and brought it 
up to my siioiildor; ids pistol snapped, and 
with a deep curse the black cleared the door 
ami bounded.down tlio liill, followed by my 
bullet, .and by the whole assembly of warriors 
ill full chase. I saw him clap one hand to his 
leg for an instant, indicating that ho was bit, 
but tbo injury .appe.ared to bo trifling. His 
strength and agility o.xcoedcd ail belief as lie 
drove straight for bis o\A lioiise, distant some 
two liHiidrcd yards. Several spears wore 
burled after him in bis fiiglit, but be eluded 
them .all, and safely reached cover. He 
closed and barred the door, and wo all came 
to a stand to consult together upon a plan of 
attack. His life was forfeited by tlio most in¬ 
exorable law of the tribe. His frantic rage at 
the une.xpecled choice of Sai-roe-wali liad got 
tlie better of bis discretion, and ho had 
violated tbo obligation of taboo. I knew tliat 
be would be put to death, if it cost the lives 
of Ii.alf the tribe to ilo it; nay, that even if 
disposed to save bis life, I should be powerless 
to accoinplisli it. Ho knew it, too, as well as 
I; and, being now a tboi-oiigbly desperate 
man, would, of course, sell bis life dearly. It 
occurred to me that all the muskets taken 
from tlie Minorca liad been carried to bis 
house, as lie w.as to clean and put them all 
in order before tliey sliouki be disturbed 
among the cliiefs. Ho bad, therefore, some 
twelve or fourteen guns in his house, which 
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comprised all tho firearms on the island, ex¬ 
cept the gun in my hand, and another of 
mine whieli was left at E-ree-moa. 

The natives, in their impatience to take his 
life pressed up around the house, and one 
rash warrior throw himself heavily against 
the door to try its strength, but was Instantly 
shot dead through a chink or loophole. At 
this, they all fell back to a safe distance, hut 
not before a second bullet, intended for my 
heart, had broken two of my fingers, and 
rendered me nearly helpless to return his 
fire, if I should got a sight at liim. I gave up 
the musket to the king, who had acquired 
some little skill in using it. 

Attempts were now made to lire the house 
by attaching, bunches of flaming grass to 
spears and darting them into the sides of tlie 
house, but this made it necessary to approach 
quite near, and while it proved ineffectuiil, 
cost us tlio life of another warrior, who fell 
before the unerring bullet of the desperado. 
I now made a circuit to reconnoitre In re.arof 
the house; for I was not familiar with tho 
ground hero at E-wah-lua, ns I was at tho 
other village. 

Tito house in which Jerry had entrenched 
himself stood close against the foot of a 
bill but little higher than Hie liouse Itself, 
which rose quite precipitously at the back of 
It A person on the hill was eficctually con¬ 
cealed from observation at any of his loop¬ 
holes by reason of the buslies that skirted tho 
side of the hill and formed a low screen along 
tho ridge .above. I called to the natives who 
were nearest me to try tho experiment of 
firing the roof by throwing brands from tho 
hill. The idea was eagerly caught at, and 
several were soon approaching, when Tucka- 
nooa, tho viceroy, seising my arm, pointed 
significantly to a cocoanut tree within a few 
feet of us, and then to an axe which lie held 
In his hand. I gave him a glance of intelll- 
geneo in return, at the same time inwardly 
cursing my own stupidity that I had not 
thought of this tree before. It stood ten feet 
back from the screen ^f bushes, and was lilgh 
enough and heavy enough to strike tho house. 
If cut down, and crush it like an egg shell. I 
countermanded the order for tho llrebr.ands, 
and sent to the viceroy’s house for another 
axe. I directed tho natives to assemble in 
force on tho front of tho house at a safe dis¬ 
tance and make feint attacks to divert the 
negro’s attention from the viceroy and myself 
on tho hill. This was efiectnally done, and 
the infernal din and confusion of sounds, as 


they shouted war-chants and heat tom-toms 
all over tlio plain below, completely drowned 
tho slight noises made by our two axes as we 
swung them smartly into the truidc of the 
tree, which grew with a slight inclination to¬ 
wards tho house, inciting our task the easier. 
Now the yelling crowd, becoming emboldened, 
again press forward a little loo near; tho re¬ 
port of another musket rings among tho 
deafening clamor, and then a yell of pain from 
a young fellow with a broken arm. A few 
more blows of tho axe and the victory is won 
—.again tho negro fires and his bullet just 
grazes the ear of Kanka-retah, who rushes 
frantically towards tho house, bent on revenge 
—a wild yell, louder than any before, warns 
him back, for tho top of the tree Is seen to 
waver—.another, and tho last blow falls—tlie 
m.assivo trunk sweeps through the air with a 
rushing sound, crashing through tho frail 
roof and bringing the whole structure to the 
ground, a confused heap of bamboo, thatch 
and lumber. You may cense your yells now, 
' for the wrath of tho Insulted deity of taboo is 
appeased—the most timid among you may 
press forward to tho front without fear; for, 
directly under tho ponderous trunk of the 
tree lies tho colossal form of the lion-hearted 
black, half-buried In the soil, crushed out of 
all human semblance. 

This was my Hist, last, and only rival in 
my road to Influence and power among tho 
people of Bo-nah-tay. Years have rolled by 
since; many a ship has dropped Iier anchor 
at E-w.ah-lua, and taken it again in safety; 
for my accession to the post of prime minister 
has led to a change in tho folclgn policy of 
Kanki^-retah. My wife, Sni-see-'wah, has had 
no small share in tho good inflnenco exerted 
upon her father, and is nearer to my heart 
now, as tho mother of my two stout sons, than 
on tho day she both risked and saved my life 
by laying her hand on ray shoulder. I am still 
called by white visitors to tho island, a 
"rascally beach-comber,” but all my deeds 
deserving the name I have chronicled In those 
pages, and honestly confessed tho part I bore 
in them. I have heard many conjectures 
among whalemen as to tho fate of the Minorca; 
but here, for tho first and only time, have I 
ventured to refer to that episode in my life, 
which I would rejoice to liavo blotted out 
from memory. My gentle-hearted wife never 
refers to it without a shudder; though, in 
most respects, Sal-see-wah is still a savage, 
and an unshaken believer in tho efficacy and 
sanctity of taboo. 
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TAKEN INTO PARTNERSHIP. 

BY CLARA. AUGUSTA. 


JULIK? Wayne felt desolate and do^- 
hearted enough. Her boots leaked, and her 
feet were wet, and she had not money enough 
in the world to buy a pair of rubbers. If she 
only had some rubbers, the old boots could 
be made to answer awhile; but the shoe 
stores had raised the price of tlieir articles 
astonishingly. It was all on accoimt of Good- 
year's patent; but the precise why and 
wherefore of the case, Juliet did not under¬ 
stand. 

She put up her feet on the hearth of the 
stove, and contemplated them with a woful 
countenance. It was so strange, she thought, 
that niunbey two boots could not be sold any 
cheaper than number seven. She could not 
see the philosophy of the thing. One might 
as well have big feet as little ones, as far as 
the cost of keeping shod was concerned. 

It was raining dismally, and Juliet had a 
cold in her head, and her eyes were pink, and 
her nose felt swelled, and her throat dry, as if 
it had been made into toast. Then she had 
broken the little ruby brooch which had been 
her mother’s, and been obliged to pin her 
collar with a brass scarf-pin, that had fallen 
to her in some kind of a lotterj* which she 
had been foolish enough to invest in; and to 
crown the whole, her landlady, a Mrs. Smith, 
had just called on her for the week’s rent of 
her room. She wanted the money to buy a 
new dress for Jane Matilda, her promising 
daughter. 

Jane Matilda was taking lessons on the 
piano, and had taken to wrapping her hands 
up in cold cream and kid gloves by night, and 
spent half the forenoon with an old pair of 
curling-tongs, getting her hair into natural 
ringlets. 

The grocer’s son, aroimd the comer, had 
been making errands to Mrs. Smith’s latel}'— 
and once he had asked Jane Matilda to go to 
the Museum with him; and as he was “well 
to do,” of course it was perfectly proper for 
Jane Matilda to have a new dress. 

Juliet was willing she should have it,onfy 
it was entirely out of her power to furnish the 
means, just at present; and when she told 
Mrs. Smith so, the good lady flounced out of 
the room in a pet, and slammed the door 
behind her.. So you see, Juliet had enough 


trials to make her feel quite down-hearted. 

Forsome years she had been employed in 
the milUnerj' establishuieiit of Madiune Lc 
Baron, and had received very fair wages—for 
her taste was exquisite, and niadaiuc was 
fully alive to that fact. But suddenly madaiae 
had concluded to many, and Mr. Shoddy, her 
husband, could not think of allowing her to 
continue in business. So she closed her store, 
and she and Mr. Shoildy departed for Europe, 
fully expecting to astonish all the crowned 
heads in that locality by their splendor. 

Juliet had been out of work for three weeks, 
the greater part of which time had been spent 
in seeking another situation. But it was 
such a dull time, that nobody wanted to em¬ 
ploy additional help. The fashionables were 
all out of town, for it w.as the middle of July, 
and it was too early, as yet, to begin to thiii 
much about the fall opening. 

For herself, Juliet would not have cared so 
much, because she could have worked some¬ 
where for her board; but she had an old 
grandmother in the country, who depended 
entirely upon her. Juliet’s uncle, who was a 
rich fanner, had sent the poor old lady to the 
almshouse, alleging, as an excuse for his 
meanness, that she was only his father’s 
second wife, and therefore no relation. But 
Juliet could not bear to think of the kind old 
soul in that migeiiial place, and so she had- 
paid her board with a nice family, near 
where Mrs. Barrett had lived all her lifetime, 
so she was quite at home. And for her sake, 
Juliet felt as if she must be earning money. 

She sat still awhile, as wretched and un¬ 
comfortable as she could be, and then she 
thought she would make a little fire and dry 
her feet She took a piece of newspaper from 
the wowl-box, and lighted a match; but just 
as she was going to hold it to the paper, the 
word, in large letters—" Waxtei>— " caught 
her eye. 

We all have a weakness for this reading of 
personal columns. I confess to it myself. 
Not that I ever find anything there " to my 
, advantage,” but I like to know what other 
people want, supposing they can get it. 

Juliet read the notice: 

“Wanted: —smart, active woman, who 
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possesses undeniably good taste, as a partner 
in a well-known milRnery establishment. 
One month's trial required, and if she be 
found suitable, her capacities will be consid¬ 
ered an equivalent for capital, and she w’ill 
be taken into partnership, with one third of 
the profits by way of remuneration. Call on 
Mrs. La Rue, 118 S-street” 

It was rather a peculiar advertisement, but 
then Juliet had heard of such things. She 
understoo{i well enough that Mrs. La Rue 
intended that the taste and business capacity 
of the person required should be such that 
her attachment to the establishment would 
be equivalent to one third of the income, 

“A smart, active woman,” said Juliet, 
thoughtfully, quoting from the advertisement. 
“Undeniably good taste,” I wonder if I can 
claim as much? Anyway, I mean to make 
application for the place. The worst she can 
say is no. I’d like to know if Mrs. La Rue 
will object to me on account of my shoes? 
Dress goes a great way with some people. 
And there is a dam in the side breadth of my 
dress, but I can manage to keep that out of 
sight mider my shawl.” 

Juliet got up, smoothed back her hair, and 
held some cold water to her red eyes. Then 
she put oh her little rouud straw’ hat, with 
its black trimmings aud tlie bunch of blue 
forget-me-nots, just the color of her eyes; 
and her carefully-kept Stella shawl, witli the 
Salmon aud blue border. 

The little hat was wonderfully becoming, 
and Juliet Wayne was fresh and pretty as a 
daisy, notwithstanding her wet feet and the 
I old in her head. 

L'lie had one of those clear complexions 
that nothing ever mars or injures—flushed 
with pink in the cheeks and lips, and her 
b ue eyes were the sweetest eyes you ever 
looked into; clear, calm and truthful, and 
not afraid to meet your most searching gaze. 
Then her hair was a light brown, and it had 
a way of breaking all up into ripples and curls, 
especially on wet days; and by the time she 

had reached S-street, it would have made 

a hair-drffsser mad with euvj*, to see how* de¬ 
lectably it had curled and twisted over her 
white temples. 

No. 118 was a large, marble front building, 
with plate^lacs windows, aud a broad, arched 
doorway, over which hung the sign, in great 
gilt letters: 

“ G. LA RUE. 

mLLn^ERYr 

Considerably impressed by the splendor of 


the establishment, Juliet stepped inside the 
door, beginning to feel very much like a crim¬ 
inal, as she glanced dotv'ii the long room and 
saw the half dozen elegantly-dressed girls, 
who were attending on the customers. To 
one of them, Juliet managed to say; 

“ 1 wish to see Mrs. La Rue.” 

“Go down the passage to the iefl^first 
right hand door,” said the girl, glancing at 
Juliet’s dress, and fixing her sharp eyes ex¬ 
actly on that dam, which Juliet had forgotten 
to keep covered with her shawl. 

Juliet blushed, aud turned away quicklv. 
She read the girl's thoughts correctly enouglj 
—she was wondering what a person •with a 
dress like that could want with Mrs. La Rue. 

Juliet tapped at the “first right hand door," 
and received an invitation to come in. 

Mrs. La Rue was an elderly lady, with a 
keen, shrewd face, and a thoroughly business 
air. She was seated in the midst of lace, and 
ribbons, aud bonnet silks, arranging and se¬ 
lecting for a girl in the back shop to make up 
for customers. 

“ You advertised—” began Juliet 

“O—ah! And you want the position, do 
5a/d the lady, running her eye over 
Juliet in a flash. “The advertisement did 
not say we wanted a girl not out of her teens.’’ 

“ I beg your pardon, madam. 1 am tweniy- 
four.” 

“ You are, eh ? "Well, what can you do 

“ I am. willing to show’ you.” 

“Where have you worked?” 

“ For Madame Le Barou.” 

“And she has married aud closed her shop ?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ Take off your hat aud shawl, and make a 
bonnet out of this mauve silk.” 

“ Is it for a blonde or a brunette ?” 

“A brunette, sallow as a Spaniard.” 

“Dow’ shall I make it?” 

“I give no advice. Use your own judg¬ 
ment Expense is no object The lady wants 
it pretty and becoming.” 

Juliet uuderstood that Mrs. La Rue was 
eccentric, and fell in with her mood at once. 
She laid aside her things, and went to work. 

Ml'S. La Rue went olT, aud was gone two 
hours or more. When she returned, Juliet 
gave her the bonnet all completed. 

The lady looked it over with a critical eye. 
It was a beautiful creation, and no one could 
fail to be pleased with it. 

“ You will do,” said Mrs. La Rue, concisely. 
“I will take you. Y'ou understand the terms? 
Y’ou aie to remain on a salary foi- one month, 
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in order that vre may decide whether you 
\YiU meet our requirements, and at the end of 
that time, if everything is satisfactory, you 
will be received to a thinl partnership. Will 
that please you?” 

Yes, madam.” 

“ Well, you can go home now, and rest to* 
day; and to-morrow get on a decent dress, 
and come here by teu o’clock prepared to go 
to work.” 

“Excuse me,” said Juliet, with dignity, 

“ this is the best dress I have. I am sorry if 
it will not—” 

“ Good gracious I” cried the lady, in evident 
surprise. “ What have you done with your 
wages ?” 

“I have an old grandmother, madam, whose 
wants I supply; and after paying ray own 
boani, there is not much left for finery.” 

“No, I should think not Here—she took 
out her portemonnaie, and began counting 
over bills—“here are fifty dollars, the first 
two weeks of your salary. We paid Mbs 
Burley a hundred dollars a month for being 
forewoman, and tlie jade got married and left 
us. I will pay you the same. Get you a 
dress, and come as soon afterward as possible. 
You see I trust you in be honest Ami don’t 
pin your collar again with that wretched little 
brass pin.” 

Juliet took the money which seemed such 
a fortune to her, thanked the lady and de¬ 
parted. She went direct to a dry goods store, 
and purchased two dresses. One a b^ifif mus¬ 
lin for warm days, the other a blue merino 
for days when it was cold and rainy. She 
carried the cloth to Miss Bastings, who was a 
very expert dressmaker, and Miss Bastings 
fitted her, and agreed to have the merino done 
the next day by tei^o'clock. She had two 
assistants, and she guessed she could manage 
it. Then Juliet went and bought a pair of 
boots, got her ruby brooch mended, paid Mrs. 
Smith, curled her hair, and felt like a new 
creature. 

Where is the use of slandering money to 
such a degree as some people delight to do? 
See how happy fifty dollars made our heroine. 

The ensuing day the blue merino came 
promptly. It was trimmed with black velvet, 
and was a perfect fit, and so very becoming 
that Juliet looked twice in the glass after fas¬ 
tening her collar—ostensibly to see if the 
brooch was in straight, but we all know that 
the little witch was only admiring the charm¬ 
ing contrast between the gold of her hair and 
the azure of the new dress. 


Mrs. La Rue scanned her critically, hut 
found no fault, and forthwith she was pre¬ 
sented to the shop girls as the forewoman. 

After that, Mrs. La Rue was absent for the 
most part, and Juliet gave her orders, and 
issued her commands, without let or 
hindrance. She was the real mistress of the 
whole establishment. 

In three weeks it was known all over the 
city that Mrs. La Rue bail secured the ser- 
vices of a lady Just from Paris—a story iievei 
loses aiiytiiing by travelling from one persoj 
to another—and Juliet was transformed inU 
a lady just from Paris in this way. The mosr 
charmingly delightful things were creates 
there, the ladies said, and forthwith all th< 
dear creatures rushed to La Rue's, and onlen 
flowed in fiister than they could be filled. 

Juliet's month of probation was just out, 
when one morning Mrs. La Rue came into 
the store accompanied by a tall, handsome 
man of about thirty. She took him to the 
work-room, and just as the door closed upon, 
them, Juliet came in from the street. 

“Well,” said Mary Giles, one of the girls, 
“ Mr. La Rue has arrived at last” 

“Mr. La Rue?” said Juliet, inquiringly. 
“I thought madam was a widow.” 

“ So she is,” said Mary. “ This young gen¬ 
tleman is her nephew, the proprietor of the 
store.” ^ 

“ The proprietor? Really I do not underv 
stand.” 

“ You are to be his partner,” laughed Mary. 
“ Is it possible you did not know that Mrs. La 
Rue was only here while her nephew, the 
owner of the establishment, was absent in 
Paris?” 

“ Certainly I did not,” said Juliet, with a 
heightened color, and wondering if Mr. La 
Rue had sanctioned his aunt in the getting 
up of that advertisement. 

The door of the work-room opened, and 
Mrs. La Rue looked out. 

“Ah, here you are!” she exclaimed, at sight 
of Juliet “Come in at once, if you please, 
Miss Wayne. Allow me to present to you 
your partner, Mr. La Rue.” 

Mr. La Rue extended his hand and 
took the fingers Miss Wayne mechanically 
extended. 

“ I trust your relations will be amicable,” 
went on voluble Mrs. La Rue, “ and I regret 
that I must leave you to get acquainted by 
yourselves, but I have received a summons 
which calls me home at once. It is so fortu¬ 
nate my nephew arrived just as he did! 
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Well, good-by; tbc train leaves at eleven, and 
it is nearly that now. I have just time to get 
to the depot. Good-by, Gerard.’’ She kissed 
him hurriedly, shook hands with Juliet and 
was oO’. 

Juliet did not know whether to laugh or 
cry, and Mr. La Rue appeared to be in very 
nearly the same state of luLud. Finally he 
seenn‘d to recover himself, and awake to the 
fact that it w;i3 necessary to say something. 

‘•My excellent aunt is a little eccentric, 
Miss ^V'aync, but I trust we shall be amicable. 
1 needed very much an assbtant in iny busi¬ 
ness, and i left the selection to her; and I 
am happy in believing that her choice is a 
judicious one.'* 

And after making this fine speech, Mr. La 
lUie produced a pai>L*r which he read to 
Juliet; hut she dul not gather its meaning 
very fully, 1 am afraid. Howevor, he conde¬ 
scended to explain to her that it was the 
paper which gave her a right to a partnership 
in the bushiess, which would lieuceforth be 
lu.an.aged under the name of La Rue & Co. 

Her signature was necessary, he said. And 
she wrote her name, without having any very 
clear idea why she was doing so. 

Then Mr. La Rue went off and left her, 
and she took to thinking over what kind of a 
looking man he was, and wondering what on 
earth had^indiiced him to trust his aunt to 
get him a partner. 

Decidedly he was fine-looking. Tall, and 
well-made, with a dark face lighted hy great, 
luminous, brown eyes, and frame-d in jet black 
hair. He would have made a sensation 
almost anywhere. 

He did not stay a great deal at the store. 
He had some other business which occupied 
much of his time, and it wa;} evident he trusted 
his partner perfectly. 

At the close of six months of partnership, 
Juliet received her share of the profits—and 
it was a larger sum than ever the girl had set 
oyes on in all her life before. Why, she felt 
rich as a queen. 

One morning a new customer appeared. 
Miss Ilowardson, Mary Giles informed Juliet, 
the woman Mr. La Rue was to marry. 

“ lie has been engaged to her for two years, 
they say,” remarked the girl, in a low tone. 

Juliet was adding up a column of figures, 
and she went back and added them over 
again before she looked up. 

Such a superb woman she had never seen. 
Tall, finely-developed, with, one of those rarely 
brilliant faces one so seldom sees out of a 


picture. The great black eyes were soft as 
summer moonlight, and the red lips ripe and 
delicious as meadow st;awberric 3 . 

She oi-dered a bonnet—she hail been told 
that Mbs Wayne had the best taste of any 
artiule in the city. 

Mbs Wayne bowed, and hoped she should 
be able to jileiise her. 

And then ^li&s Howardson drew on her 
buff gloves, and was at lije door just as Mr. 
La Rue arrived with hb fine pair of giv.v.s, 
and they went off riding together. 

**A handsome couple.’’ said Miss Giles. ' O 
dear! I wish I had been bom rich. Don't 
you wbh the same thing for yourself, 311:^3 
Wayne ?" 

“0,1 do not know,” said JulieL ‘'Riches 
bring care, they say.” 

I wouldn't mind the care,” said Maiy. 

A few nights afterward, Mr. La Rue came 
in quite late—in fact only just before the es¬ 
tablishment was to be closed. He came into 
the work-room, where Juliet was putting t’ue 
fi?ibhing touches to a bouiieL lie had a 
package in hb hand, and as he passed into 
the little apartment beyond where tiie gi-eat 
safe was, he said: 

“There is ten thousand dollars wliicli I 
have uniwn from the bank to seud to my 
agent in Paris to-morrow. And I am going 
to leave it here in tbe safe, so that I can get 
it early in the morning. Mind you are not 
tempted to play burglar, Mbs Wayne,” he 
added, laughingly. 

He went away soon, and Juliet thought no 
more of the money. 

She had several bonnets on hand which 
were prombed for the next forenoon, and she 
must work far into the night, or not get them 
done. And it was a part of her creed never 
to fail in any engagement she made. If she 
prombed anything for a certain time, her 
customers were sure of finding it ready. 

So she decided to stay all night at the store, 
work until she had got things so thaf lliey 
could be completed on the morrow, ami sleep 
on one of the lounges the remainder o! the 
night. She iiad often slept there niglit?. but 
Mar\' Giles, her assbtant, had stayed too. 
Juliet looked at her watch—it was nearly 
eleven, and just then the porter went aroimd 
closing the shutters and locking up. She told 
liim she would remain, and asked him to 
leave her the key of the back door. 

After he was gone she settled herself to 
work, feeling a little lonely, and wondering if 
she should be afraid.” 
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Everything ^vas quiet. She i^orked until 
one, and then turned off the gas. Just as she 
vas wrapping a shawl around her to lie down, 
she thought she l^eanl a noise, as of some one 
raising a window in the next room. She 
listened intently, and was sure she was not 
deceived. 

Instantly she thought of Mr. La Rue's 
money, ami decided that there was a burglar 
in the building. Strangely enough she did 
not feel afraid—she was inspired only by the 
desire to save her partners property. 

She opened her door a crack and peered 
through, and by the light of a dim lantern, 
carried by tlie burglar himself, she saw a 
stout, ruffianly-looking fellow standing in the 
centre of the room, evidently taking an ex¬ 
amination of the place. 

Suddenly his face lighted, as he caught a 
glimpse of the great safe. He darted toward 
it, esaminqd the lock, and taking a key fixnn 
a bunch he carried, fitted it to the lock. Im¬ 
mediately the door flew open, and he stepped 
inside. . . 

The safe was built into the wall like a cup- 
boanl, and the mair began carefully inspect¬ 
ing the different packages on the shelves. 

A sudden thought shot through Juliet's 
brain, and quick as light she sprang forward, 
crashed together the iron doors of the safe, 
and slid the bolt! Then rushing to the open 
window by which he had entered, she put it 
down, lifted the heavy shutters on the Inside, 
and (lropj>ed the strong bar across them. 

The prisoner was cursing and swearing at 
a fearful rate, but Juliet had no fear of his 
making hrs escape. 

She went back to her room, got a chair and 
scyme matches, and a shawl to wrap herself in. 
She lit the gas, took her chair up in front of 
the safe, and jM^pared to spend the night 
there. It was so late she did not dare go out 
on the street, and she did not know as Mr. 
La Rue would approve of her calling the 
police; so she decided to wmt there until he 
came. 

The night wore away very slowly, and at 
last the captive stopped swearing, and all was 
quiet. Juliet could not sleep, and by the time 
Mr. La Rue came, at five in the morning, she 
lia«l got as nerveus as any other woman. 

He had come so early because he wanted 
to send the money by the agent, on the first 
Imin South. 

At sight of Juliet, he stopped whistling and 
stood still, evidently thinking the girl had lost 
her senses. 


“Why, Miss Wayne —^ he began; but she 
interrupted him. 

** There is a burglar in the safe—please see 
Id him. I fear he is suffocated, for he lias 
not sworn an oath for the past two hours.” 

“ How came he there?” 

“ He got in through the window, and I for¬ 
tunately heard him in season to rush in and 
close the door of the safe on him.” 

But how happened it you were here?” 

“ 1 remained to finish some work.” 

Mr. La Rue oiHined the door, and found t* e 
man lying in a swoon on the fiooi. He bou:.«l 
his feet and hands, and sent Sam the portf-r, 
who arrived at that moment, after the police. 
And by the time they came, the burglar had 
got his breath again, and swore loud enough 
to moke up for lost time. 

After he was disposed of, Mr. La Rue found 
Juliet In the sewing-room. 

“You are a very brave girl, Miss Wayne,*" 
he said, with feeling; “and I thank you for 
what you did for me. But I want you to 
promise me something. Will you?” 

“ Tniat is it ?’’ 

“That you will never stay here another 
night. It is not safe. I will not permit it. 
Promise me—Juliet.” 

“ But if 1 had not been here last night, you 
would have lost your money.” 

“My money is not to be compared to your 
safety. Promise me.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“ That is my good girt Go home now and 
sleep—your eyes arc heavy—and do not come 
back until you are rested.” And Mr. La Rue, 
audaciously enough, considering that he was' 
engaged to another woman, bent down and 
touched his lips to her hand. 

Juliet went home and laid down, and kissed 
the while hand just where he had kissed it, 
which was veiy silly of her, hut then girls are 
foolish about some things. 

Tlte next day she saw him riding witli Miis 
Howardson, and after that the beautiftU sun¬ 
shine seemed very dim to her, and. she 
wondered what made her feel so tired ami 
spiritless. 

Miss Giles gossiped about the wedding, 
for they were to be married belbre very long, 
she said. Mr. La Rue was already havhig bis 
handsome house refitted and furnished. 

J uliet wished she would not talk so much, 
but she did not say so, thon^ she was very 
glad when it was time to go to tea. The walk 
in the cool, fresh air would do her good, she 
thought 
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It was the last of March, but it was still 
sleighing, and a new snow had just fallen. 
Half way to Mrs. Smith’s a sleigh stopped 
beside her, and glancing up, she saw Gerard 
La Rue. He threw back the buffaloes and 
sprang out 

“I hafe been looking for you,” he said, 
“ and I am so glad you are come. It is such 
fine sleighing!” And before she could offer 
any objections, he had lifted her into the 
sleigh and was brushing the snow from her 
tittle Polish boots—for Juliet did not wear 
old things now. Then he tucked the robes 
iwound her, and tliey were off. 

“It is so warm we will go entirely out into 
the country, if you like,” said he. “The 
young moon will light ns back.” 

“ I have not had a sleigh ride in four years,” 
she said, dreamily; “but, indeed, I fear I 
ought not to go. It may be improper^” 

“So, It is perfectly proper, and I am going 
to take you in spite of everything. Why, 
Juliet, I have been anticip.tting this all 
.lay.” 

He put his arm around her—for they were 
quite in the country now—and asked, gently: 

“Are you warm, my darling?” 

She started away from him, ftigiitencd at 


the passionate lone of his voice; but he liel.l 
her close to his heart. 

“ Juliet, I love you. I want you for my 
wife. You are my partner in business, but 1 
must have a better claim on you than that— 
a stronger hold. I want you fur all time.” 

“ But Miss Howardson—” 

“ Miss Howardson lias nothing to do with 
it, dearest.” 

“ Then you are not going to marry her?" 

“ Sever, with my own consent, Juliet. She 
is a fine woman, but there is too much of lier 
for me. I want a wife just large enough to 
fill my arms, as she fills my heart; and my 
Juliet is the only one in all the world wlio 
just meets my requirements. Say you love 
me, Juliet.” 

“ I do,” she said, innocently. “ Bnt I never 
tliought you—” And then she stopped, con¬ 
fused and blushing. 

“ But I did. I loved you themoBient I saw 
you. And my Aunt Patty is a good fain-; £ 
sliall respect her always.” 

And then Gerard kissed Juliet's lips, feel¬ 
ing sure that no otiier man had kissed her so. 

It was a very pleasant ride back to the city; 
and two months afterward, Mr. and Mrs. Ici 
Hue went to Europe on their bridal tour. 
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THAT QUEER AFFAIR AT POQUEVILLE. 

» UY N. r. dahliko. 


roQUEVii.i.E was In great commotion, 
owing to the arrival within its limits of the 
great novelist Mr. Frederick Itadzivil, accom¬ 
panied by his friend Mr. Uoolegar. They 
were stopping at the Bunkum House. All 
the young ladies who hadn’t seen them were 
dying to, and all that had were dying to see 
them again. The excitement was intense. 
Something must be done. There was a lion 
in town, and ho must bo exhibited. Mrs. 
Brimmer saw that at once. She was fond of 
lions, her father having been in the menagerie 
business. She was also acquainted with 
Kadzlvll. 

“ I’ll make a party,” said she. 

“ Just the thing,” said Mr. Brimmer. 

He was a small, sharp-nosed man, who had 
begun life as agent for old Zordust, Mrs. 
Brimmer’s father. He first saw Miss Zordust 
in the den of lions, dressed in the costume of 
the Roman gladiator, putting her face inside 
of the lion’s. Brimmer was charmed. Such 
a woman wasn’t to bo found every day. Ho 
admired courage, because he was lacking in 
that quality himself; so lie married Miss 
Zordust. Next season'the old gentleman 
died; Brimmer sold out the menagerie, made 
a good thing of it, removed to Poqnovllle, 
wlierc ho bought a flue house and set up for 
a gentleman. 

“Just tlie thing.” 

“And Mr. Biidzlvil shall bo Invited.” 

“And everybody else,” cried Brimmer. 

Preparations were commenced at once. 
Mrs. Brimmer and her whole liousoliold wore 
busy for two diiys. The evening of the third 
d.ay caine—the evening of the party. TIio 
Brimmer mansion was Illuminated from 
cellar to attic. Mrs. Brimmer was arraVed 
in her most gorgeous attire. Hor diamonds 
(paste) sparkled like stars in the gaslight. A 
Binilo of unwonted sweetness be,amed from 
her eyes—the old lion’s den smile. She was 
really a fine-looking woman; had been a 
beauty in her youth, and was 

- " blooming still, had made tho host 

Of time, and time returned tho compliment. 
And treated her genteelly, so that, droat, 

She looked extremely well where’er she went.” 

This was to bo a night of triumph for lier. 


She was to introduce a literary lion to Poque- 
villo society. She felt all tho Immensity of 
her situation, and so did Brimmer. He was 
proud of Mrs. Brimmer; had always been 
proud of her, but never more so than to¬ 
night. 

Tho guests began to arrive. First came 
Mr. and Mrs. Fillegan, and Fillcgan junior, 
Thun the Dempers put in an appc.arancc, 
seven of them, iitcluding an old maid aunt. 
Tlten came Mr. and Mrs. Vlosca, with their 
daughter Agnes, the belle of Poqueville, fol¬ 
lowed by Ml-. Bob Waldredge, supposed to bo 
madly in love with tho aforementioned 
Agnes; and ho was followed by Mr. Adonis 
Briareus Hippomenes La Dizman, his stlnny 
face glowing with conscious pride as he 
tliought of the sensation his appearance must 
create among the fair damsels already assem¬ 
bled. Next came Miss Vesta Pearl— 

-a gentle maid, 

Whoso mind and form were both arrayed 

In nature’s purest light.” 

Then entered Madame De Konspet, a French 
lady of a blonde complexion and little beauty, 
followed by her husband, a dried-up little 
man, as meek as Moses, and her son, a p.alo 
but iiitcrestiiig youth, with a very intellectual 
cast of countenance. And now Mr. Frederick 
Itadzivil appeared, followed by his friend Mr. 
Boolegar, who was followed by nliioty-sovori 
litdles arid gentlemen, whoso names Pvo for¬ 
gotten, which Is jrrst as well for the reader, as 
this will bo their last as well ns first appear- 
nneo In my story. 

Mrs. Brimmer welcomed Mr. Badzivil with 
her Harr’s don smile; then tho distirrguislred 
gcrrtlernarr Irrtrodrrccd his frlerrd Mr-. Boolegar 
to Mrs. Brimmdr, who received hirrr khrdly, 
upotr bcirrg informed by tho great author that 
bo Wits jonrewhat famous In the literary world, 
whore ho w.as kttown as the excrrrciatirrgly 
sorrtimctttal contributor to tho “Twitddlo 
Monthly.” 

Ho was a small matt, with a prtg ttoso, bhto 
eyes and browrt hair, with a rather intellect¬ 
ual brow, carrsed by tho premature departui-o 
of his “ frorrt hair.” When his friettds sixrko 
of his hicreitslng baldness, he was fottd of 
quoting Shakespeare: “What he hath scarrt- 
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C(1 men in bair ho hath given them In wit;” 
which, if true, would go,to prove tliat Boolegar 
was growing more witty every day, in spite of 
innumerable bottles of “Ambrosia” (not tlio 
ambrosia of the gods, ijut Ring's,) whleh ho 
had rubbed into ids scalp, without, as yet, 
any visible elTeet. 

Mr. liadzivil was .a tall, finely-formed gen¬ 
tleman, tliirty-five years of ago, perhaps, witli 
dark hair, worn long (a mark of genius), and 
eyes of a butternut color, very piercing, 
ow Ing to a habit ho h.ad of boring into human 
nature for the purpose of studying character. 
Ho wore his nose turned down, after the stylo 
of the ancient Romans, and was possessed of 
a very handsome set of teeth, which ho was 
very fond of displaying. Ills faco was smooth- 
shaved, and was rather pale, with a yellowish 
tinge, owing to a disordereil stale of the liver. 

As I said, Mrs. Brimmer welcomed Mi-. 
Radzivll with smiles and (latterliig words, 
wdicreupon the distinguished gentleman at¬ 
tempted a compliment in return, wliicli Mrs. 
Brimmer didn’t give him time to finish, 
which was, perhaps, just ns well, if what 
Biilwersaysls true, tliat “ compliments, like 
love declarations, are all tfio more eloquent 
for being left uncompleted.” 

Then some i v the guests were presented to 
Mr. R.adzivil. Jfr. Edward Yiosca, the most 
wealthy and enterprising manufacturer in 
Poqueville, who owns the largest mill and 
the handsomest house, and pays an income 
tax so large that It makes one shiver to think 
of it, expressed himself ns feeling highly 
honored in making Mr. Radzivil’s acquaint¬ 
ance, and tlie author of that exceedingly 
interesling talc, entitled, “ Imogen, the Female 
Shoemaker, or, Xever too Late to Mend,” was 
pleased to know Mr. Yiosca. 

“And this is iny daughter, Mr. Radzlvil,” 
said Mr. Yiosca. 

“Ilcbe!” inuttored Radzivll. 

"She bo feminine gender, if you please,” 
suggested Mr. Yiosca. 

The genius, whose fiery imagination con¬ 
ceived that thrilling tale, entitled, “The 
Hermit of Oxford-Gore, or. Any other Man,” 
bowed in mute adoration. His piercing 
hnttcrnut-colored eyes gleamed with a bril¬ 
liancy startling to behold; then ho curved 
his spinal column very gracefully, whereupon 
Miss Yiosca did the same, only more so (she 
had been practising the “ Grecian,” and con¬ 
sequently bent easily), at the same time 
extending the tips of her rosy-tipped fingers 
to Mr. Radzivil. 


“ My daughter is an atlmlrcr of your genius,” 
observed Mr. Yiosca, stroking his whiskers. 

Agnes smiled and blushed. 

“Ah, I am fortunate indeed I” replied the 
author of that famous, blood-curdling work, 
entitled, “ Zambrown, or, Tlie Pirate of tlie 
Chaiibunagung.anmng,” while a glance of 
ravishing sweetness scintillated from his 
brightly-beaming, butternut-colored eyes. 

It was plain that ho was deeply afiected. 
How could it bo otherwise? She,was so 
young, so beautiful, with such sweet eyes of 
heaven’s own hue—such soft masses of dark 
hair, and such a mouth 1 It seemed redolent 
of roses 1 Ah, she was lovely, and she knew 
it, because several young men of unquestioii- 
nblo veracity, who, like the late G. W., 
couldn’t tell a lie (not if they knew them¬ 
selves), informed her that such was the case. 
Yes, she was lovely, and Radzivll knew it 
without being told—lovelier than he had ever 
dared to dream a woman could be. 

They conversed upon indifferent subjects. 
There was a nameless and piquant brilliancy 
about her conversation that Radzivil thought 
exceedingly charming. He hung upon every 
word. Occasionally Mr. Yiosca put in an 
obsei'vation. young Fillegan. Joined tlie 
group and aired a witticism that he had been 
three weeks in originating, and then JIrs. 
Brimmer brought up Colonel Dcinpcr, Just ns 
Mr. Bob ■\Valdrcdgo took Agnes on his arm 
and led her aw.ay. 

Meantime Mr. Boolegar was quite attentive 
to Miss Pearl. Her style of beauty was quite 
in accordance with bis taste. She had violet 
eyes and a rich complexion, sucli as one sees 
in the sweet South (Boolegar bad travelled 
in Italy); her form was of the willowy order, 
and her voice w.as low and musical. She was 
fond of poetry—liked Tennyson, Boolegar's 
favorite. He murmured a quotation. Miss 
Pearl smiled. IVliat was there In that smile 
to afiect a follow so? Mr. Boolegar felt his 
pulse. Site was looking at some engravings 
in a book, “Yiews in the East.” Her curls 
swept Ills cheek. Ho felt a tlirill ,of ccsttisy— 
was ho losing ids heart? He determined to 
make her the heroine of Ids next story. Ho 
“ had given alt other bliss. 

And all his worldly hope for this— 

To press one kiss upon her perfect lips;” 
but tlien ho know it would bo decidedly im¬ 
proper in such a place, at such a time. Ho 
must distract his attention from this sweet 
vision of loveliness, else he should forgot 
himself. 
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Luckily ftfr lilm, nl tlmt moment Mr. Bob 
■NValdredge led Miss Vlose.i to tiio piano. Sho 
played a waltz and an operatic piece, tlio 
jotter almost Impossible to e.\ecute; but it 
displayed ber delicately-formed bands to good 
advantage, and If the ear wasn’t charmed by 
the melody, tbe eye was by tbo player. Then, 
by request, Mr. Waldredgo sang “liocked in 
tl>e Cradle of tbo Peep.” 

The autbor of tbatcbariulng bistorlcal tale, 
entitled, ‘‘The Poisoned Cbeese-Knife, or, 
Burrlllvlllo as it was," cast nialiguaut glances 
at tbo singer. He could bavo rocked blra 
witb pleasure. But wbo was tbis Mr. 
Waldredgo? An accepted lover, perbapsi 
Tlio tbougbt was maddening. But be was a 
lovely youth, as liadzlvll could not but admit. 
Ho had a gorgeous pair of fiery wbishers, « hi 
Lord Dundreary, “ a melting blue eye," golden 
balr, a good figure for a man, and very ngree- 
.ablo manners. A formidable rival, ho thought, 
particularly If they were already engaged. He 
turned away and wont to seek Boolcg.ar, whom 
ho found In the conseiwatory, standing alone 
amid the flowers, gazing at the moon and 
looking poetical. It was.getting late. They 
left the house soon after, and returned to 
their hotel. 

The party had broken up. Miss Tlosea, 
accompanied by Mr. Waldredgo, was standing 
upon the piazza of ber father’s bouse, 

“ Mr. Radzlvll was quite attentive to you 
this evonltig,” said Robert. 

“ He’s very agreeable; don’t you think so f’’ 
asked Agnes, coqucttlsldy. 

“ I dare say you think so,” replied her lover. 

“Do you doubt my love, Robert?” sho 
asked, turning her sweet face up to his. 

“Women are fickle,” ho said, turning away. 

“Men, you mean.” 

“ Some may bo; but 

-‘I am constant ns the northern star. 

Of whose true, fixed and resting quality, 

'JTlioro is no fellow in the firmament.’ ” 

“ I believe you, Robert,” resting tbo small 
gloved hand upon bis arm. 

“And you?” 

“Xever doubt mo again, Robert.” 

All her coquettisbness was gone. There 
WHS a tear in lier eye. It glittered like a 
peai'l upon her glowing cheek. He stooped 
and kissed it away. (Ho had been a sailor in 
his youth, and bad a fondness for salt water.) 

“ Good-nigbt, darling,” 

“ Oood-nigbt, dear.” 

She turned and went into tbo bouse, and 


her lover walked briskly down tbe street, 
crunebing tbo frozen snow under his feet- 

Meantime Mr. Radzlvll and bis friend bad 
reached their betel. Boolegar was smoking 
bis mcorscbauin, while tbo great novelist a’as 
solacing himself with a glass of hot lemonade, 
with a little—-niifmej/ In It. Ho was intend¬ 
ing to throw off the finishing chapter to his 
last great novel that night. The villain, who 
bad had everything about his own way from 
the beginning, was now to bo disposed of 
cHectually. In tbo seventy-eighth ch apter, be 
had found bis way into the affections of a 
nice young girl, whose papa was a sausage- 
maker by profession. In claapter eighty- 
fourth he bad remarked “Ilia, hal” when the 
nice young girl requested him to marry her. 
“Lovest thoK me no longer?” she cried, 
drawing a Bologna sattsago fioni her bosom 
aiad braitdisbing it over his head. 

What sho might have done it is too horrible 
to cotajecturo; hut just at this moment tbo 
villain toudiicd a secret spring in the wall, a 
smnli panel slid nolsclc.s3ly aside, be sprang 
tlarougb the opening, foatiad himself h» the 
woodbouse, mad from tbonco made bis escape. 
But his end was nigh. 

In the last chapter the nice young girl 
decoys hiiaa iaato her father's niaiaufactory, 
where, at a preconcerted signal, a young 
gentleman (former lover of nice young girl) 
rushes out and tumbles villain into a machine 
already In motion, and he is inst.sntly trans¬ 
formed Into sausage meat! Tiieii the nico 
yonng girl remarks, while gazing upon his 
(li) ashes; 

—Of all sad words of tongno or pen. 

The saddest aro those, ‘ It might liavo been,’ ” 

and immediately falls into the arms of tbo 
noble young man. Thus ends ono of the 
most brilliant and chariidng novels in the 
Bjigllsh language. But at the tlnio I speak 
of it wasn’t completed, though soon to be. 

“Charming creature, that Miss Pearl!” 
observed Boolegar, removing his pipe. 

“Ah, yes. But were you introduced to Miss 
Viosca?” inquired Radzivil, taking a sip of 
lemonade. 

“ Yes. Silo’s beautiful.” 

“And therefore to ho wooed; 

Sho is a woman, tliorcforo to bo won,” 

quoted Radzivil. 

“ But sho has a lover alre.ady.” 

“Yes, two. If that Atr. IValdredge is one.” 

“ Do you Intend to enter the lists against 
him ?” asked Boolegar, carelessly. 
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“ I do. I shall call upon the fair Agnes to¬ 
morrow,” cried Badzivil, seizing a pen and 
dashing into the re.alms of fancy. 

“And I sh.atl dive for Pearls,” ratittered 
Boolegar, returning to his pipe. 

Badzivil was as good as his word. lie c.alled 
upon Miss Vlosca the next day. The old 
gentleman was at home, and was delighted 
to see him, as was also Mrs. Vlosea. Agnes 
was ehariniug, hut retieent Her father led 
the conversation. How did he like Poqao- 
vllle?” 

“ It seems to be a thriving town.” 

“Ah, yes. It is that,” said Mr. Vlosca. 

“And is not without natural beauties. 
Must be rom.antlc In the golden summer 
time.” 

Mr. Vlosca nodded, and hU wife looked 
sentimental. 

“You think of tarrying hero sometime, I 
understand ?” said the latter. 

“Yes. Most people seek the country In 
the warmer months, but I visit It at all 
seasons. There Is Insplr.atlon In this fresh 
inouutaln air: it enlaigcs one’s soldi” 

“Just what I tell ’em,” ehlmed in Mip 
Vlosca. His wife’s great amhltlon was to livo 
in New York. 

“But you liavo advantages living in the 
olty that you cannot have In the country,” 
said Agnes. 

“ True, and therefore I vibrato between the 
two,” returned Badzivil, turninghls butternut- 
colored optics upon her fair face. "'What a 
heaullful color!” he thought, as a slight blush 
mantled her countenance. How proud ho 
should be of such a woman were she his 
wife! 

Mr. Viosca turned the subject of conversa¬ 
tion upon the news of the day. He was no 
politician. He censured both parties. The’ 
manufacturing interests were not suiliciontly 
protected, and the country was going to 
destruction in consequence. Mr. Badzivil 
was of a diirerent opinion, but ho humored 
the father for the sake of the daughter | so 
they got along finely. 

“ I shall bo happy to show you around the 
mills when you have a leisure hour or so,” 
said Mr. Vlosca, when the guest arose to 
leave. 

“Thank you. I shall not bo engaged to¬ 
morrow. Good-day.” Ho gave Agnes one 
parting glance, .and w’as gone. 

“A sensible fellow!” said Mr. Vlosca, re¬ 
turning to the parlor after showing him 
out. 


“I think ho Is Interested In Agnes,” said 
his wife. 

"Egad, It looks like It!” 

“And If It wasn’t for Hobert—” 

“ O mother 1” 

“Think of the honor I” cried Mr. Viosca. 

“How it would look in print!” said his 
wife. “Mr. Frederick Badzivil, the famous 
novelist, to Agnes, only daughter of Edward 
Vlosca, Esq., of Poquevllle.” 

“I shall encourage him,” said Mr. Vlosc.a. 

“And I shall discourage him,” replied his 
daughter. 

“ I’d give Eobert five thousand to leave the 
town I” cried the old gentleman. 

“And I’d go with him,” said Agnes, with 
rising color. 

■ “ The daughter of Edward Viosca should 
look higher,” said he. 

“Love goes where It’s sent,” said she. 

Just at that moment a servant announced 
that tea was ready. So the subject w.as 
dropped. 

But that night Mr. and Mrs. Vlosca had a 
long conversation after they retired. They 
both liked Eobert Well enough, but then ho 
was a nobody when compared with the great 
Badzivil. The latter had not only fame, but 
wealth, while the former had neither. Ho 
was only Mr. Viosca’s boekkeeper. They 
formed a plan of action. Mrs. Viosca re¬ 
membering the pathetic storyofMr. Villikins 
and his Din.ah, deprecated violent measures. 

“Quite right, my dear,” said her husband. 
“ We should only add fuel to the flame.” 

“If we could only get Eobert out of the 
way quietly.” 

“But suppose Mr. Badzivil should not 
pro—” 

“ But ho will.” 

“I have it!” cried Mr. Viosca. 

“What?” 

“ I’ve got to send a man out West iminedl- 
atcly, upon business that will detain him two 
months at least. I thought of seiidlug 
Jencks; I’ll send Waldredge Instead.” 

“ Of course you will 1” cried Mrs. Vlosca. 

“Yes; and I’ll start him off in the first 
train to-morrow morning. Agnes mustn’t 
know where he’s gone; and meantime—” 

“ Jlr. Badzivil will have a clear field. Wo 
will remain apparently neutr.al.” 

Mr. Vlosca gave a snort of satisfaction, 
which w.as lengthened Into a snore. Ho 
slept. His wife turned over and crept Into 
the arms of—Morpheus. 

A week passed away. Mr. Badzivil had 
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called at ilr. Vlosca’s twice and had taken 
dinner there, in company witli Boolegar. 
Mr. Waldredge was in the West. He had 
left a note for Agues upon the morning of his 
departure. It was In her father’s pocket. 

“What business has lie writing to my 
daughter, I should like to know?” paid that 
gentleman. 

Meautinie Agnes was miserable. Why 
didn’t Robert call? Was ho still nfilieted 
with the fit of Jealousy with which he was 
attacked on the night of Mrs. Brimmer’s 
party? She could account for his continued 
absence hi no other way. If he had been ill, 
she would have heard of it. So It must be 
jealousy. Well, she would cure liim by the 
homoeopathic treatment—“sfmfiia simfiibns 
curantwr”—she would flirt with Radzivil. 
He was a very agreeable gentleman. She 
knew she never could love him—she could 
never love anybody but Bob; but if Bob 
didn’t come to his senses before many days, 
she thought she might do something that 
he’d be sorry for. 

Radzivil continued to call. He was at tlio 
house four evenings in a week. Tlicy sang 
duets together, and they played chess. Mr. 
and Mrs. VIosca kept out of the way as much 
as possible meanwhile, contented to let well 
enough alone. 

And so time passed on, and Agnes heard 
nothing from her lover. (Mr. Viosca had 
burnt two letters bearing the Clilcago post¬ 
mark.) Why didn’t ho come to her? She 
was too. proud to seek an explanation, 
although she subdued her pride enough to 
walk past her father’s ofllco one day (for sho 
knew nothing of his journey to the West), 
hoping to see him at least. 

At last sho became convinced that Robert 
had ceased to love her, or, perhaps, had never 
loved her at all. That thought made her very 
wretched. If sho had not possessed a strong 
constitution, sho would very probably have 
begun to languish about this lime, and 
eventually died of a broken heart. But alas I 
hgr lungs were sound. 

(I beg the sentimental reader’s pardon. If 
I was writing fictidn, I know I could please 
you; but facts aro such sluhhorii things 1) 

I don’t know whether I told you—if I 
didn’t, I will toll you now—that Miss Agnes 
Ylosca was a young lady of considerable 
spirit. If sho sufibred, no one sliould know 
it, least of all her jealous lover. She was 
what some people call “high-strung;” but 
sho had her “ molting moments,” and in one 


of them she wrote a n()te to Robert, com¬ 
mencing thus: “Come, for my arms aro 
empty,” etc.; but just as she crossed the t in 
the last word, Radzivil rang the bell. So sho 
burnt tbo note, ran down stairs, put on her 
bonnet, cloak and furs, and went out for a 
slcighride. 

It was just such a glorious day as we some¬ 
times have in winter, though not often. Tiio 
air was mild, the slelglilug perfect, and Agnes 
enjoyed the ride exceedingly. Radzivil was 
sentimental. They were crossing a bridge, 
and ho claimed the toll. Sho put up licr 
little rosebud of a mouth with charming 
nahete. He took one sip—ah, it was intoxi¬ 
cating I The next moment ho told Ills love. 

“Love mol” The smile faded from her 
face. 

“Yes, you, darling, only you I” And ho 
tried to take her hand. 

“ I never thought of this before.” 

Radzivil wondered what sho had been 
thinking of. 

“Can you love mo, Agnes? Will you bo 
my wife ?” ho asked, looking down into her 
sweet blue eyes. 

Sim turned very pale, and trembled violently 
for a moment. .Then she spoke: 

“ I will answer you to-morrow.” 

“Enough, I can wall.” 

They rode homo lu silence. Mrs. Viosca 
met tliem at the door. She know by their 
faces, and by the cou&tvaint they both seemed 
laboring under, that the important words had 
been spoken; but “what answer?” SIio 
longed to know. 

Agnes had a good cry that night after 
retiring. At last sho went to sleep and 
dreamed of Bob, and awoke with a headache 
next morning. A storm had arisen during 
the night, and the air was thick with snow. 
It lasted all day. The wind blew violently, 
and when the skies cleared, the roads were 
blocked up in every direction. Poquevillo 
was shut up from the outside world for twelve 
hours longer, and Radzivil was shut up In the 
hotel with an excruciating toothache. That 
night he had the molar extracted. 

Tlio next morning he drove up to the door 
of the Viosca mansion. Ho had Follinger’s 
best horses and a snug little cutter, and was 
going to Mugham on business. 'Would Agnes 
accompany him? To bo sure the sleighing 
was indifleront, for the snow had not been 
tracked down; but with a pair of horses they 
might glide along merrily enough. Would 
she go? Yes. 
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Away they went, over the white, glittering 
enow to the merry music of the bells, to the 

-“jingling and the tinkling of the bells,” 

It was stinging cold, but Agnes was well 
wrapped up In her furs, so the biting winds 
could not reach her, except to pinch her 
cheeks, and make them more rosy and lovely. 

On they went, over hill and down dale. 
There were bad places between great plies of 
snow, whore tbo track was scarcely wide 
enough for one team, to say nothing of two, 
and where the horses plunged and snorted, 
and where Agnes was in momentary expect¬ 
ation of “making a landing” in a snow-bank. 
She uttered several very piercing notes of 
terror from time to time, and then the next 
moment laughed at her fears. Kadzlvil would 
h.avo slipped one arm around her, but the 
horses required all his attention. As for his 
answer, ho felt snro of that now. 

They were getting on famously. The 
church spires of Mnghain burst upon their 
sight from the top of Billlcod Hill. Itadzlvll 
let out the horses, for the road was smooth 
down to the valley beyond. They reached 
the foot of the hill; but here tbo road turned 
suddenly to the loft, and they found them¬ 
selves in between two high walls of snow, 
■while right ahead of tliem was a hoiae and 
sleigh, dashing furiously towards them. 
There was a single man In It. Itadzivll 
shouted for him to atop, at the same time en¬ 
deavoring to curb his own fiery coursers. Pei-- 
haps the man didn’t see or hear him, for the 
wind blew the snow from the high bank In 
Ids face, and his ears were tied uy In mufllers. 

On he came. Itadzivll pulled his horses 
out to one side. Jliss Agnes gave a screech, 
the horses made one wild bound, and the 
next minute the cutter was bottom side up; 
Mr. Itadzivll was burled head downwaVd In 
the snow, and Agnes was clinging to the 
dasher of the other sleigh, into which she had 
been thrown Just as the two came opposite. 
The gentleman grasped her arm and drew 
her onto the sent. 

“Bob!” she cried, looking up Into his face. 

“Agnesi” he yelled, looking Into her eyes. 

“ .Stop, Itobcrt.”—Bob pulled the reins. 

“How could you forsake mo so, without 
one word ?” she said. 

“Forsake you! I’ve been out TV'est, on 
business for your father. Left a note with 
him for you before going.” 

“ I didn’t get It.” 

“I’ve written two letters to you since.” 

“ I haven’t received them.” 


“At last I started for home. Got snow¬ 
bound atSqnintam. Stopped there one night, 
then got this team and pushed on.” 

“ O Bob 1 and I thought you were In Poquo- 
vlllo all the time. I thought you had co.ased 
to love mo; perhaps ‘bad learned to love 
another.’” 

“And you ?” 

“They wanted mo to marry that man Und- 
zlvil. I see It all now. That’s why you were 
sent away.” 

“ But you are not going to marry him ?” 

“No, Bob, never!” 

She hid her face on his breast. Ho throw 
one arm around her, and pressed a kiss upon 
her brow. 

“ Hold on 1” shouted Itadzivll, resuming his 
perpendicular, and brushing the snow out of 
his eyes. 

“I Intend to,” replied Bob, giving Agnes 
another hug, and thou haying the whip to the 
horse. 

They dashed up the hill, and were out of 
sight before Itadzivll knew what to m.ako of 
It. Here was a sitnationl Ten ndics from 
Poquovillo and tbree from Mugham, with 
fi’agments of a demolished sleigh scattered 
around him, and the horses galloping over tho 
road in tho distance. As there was nothing 
else to do, he made his way to Mugham on foot. 

Meantime Bob and Agnes drove to Poquo¬ 
villo, stopped at tbe inlidsteFs house for a few 
minutes, where, as soon ns a license could bo 
procured, tho matrimonial knot was tied, when 
tho happy pair immediately rode up to Mr. 
Vlosca’s door. 

Tho old gentleman was coming out of tho 
gate, picking h|s teeth. Ho swallowed tho 
toothpick to smother down his emotions when 
he saw his daughter and Bob. 

“ Halloo, what’s this ?” 

“ My wife, Mr. Vloscn,” said Bob. 

“And Radzivil ?” 

“Ho was breaking Into a bank when I saw 
him last.” 

That night Radzivil returned to Poquevllle. 
lie found Boolegar smoking his meerschailm 
as usual. 

“ I leave town to-morrow,” said Boolegar, 
removing Ills pipe. 

“And so do I.” 

“ I ofiered myself to Miss Peai l to-day.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“Say? Why, she said that she had no 
particular use for mo at present.” 

They loft Poquevllle in the early morning 
train. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL STEAJ^GER. 

BY N. P. BABLDtG. 


I 'W’A-S twenty-two that winter, and a fine- 
looking young man, too, if I do say it More 
than I have said it ’Tis a wonder to me, 
how I ever arrived at the age of twenty-two 
years, without finding myself in the meshes 
of some woman’s net I was in love, to be 
sure, but I wasn’t married. Provoking, too, 
for 1 doubted if I ever should be. I had seen 
her and loved, I knew that she was the 
spirit-mate for whom I yearned. 'Well, but 
that was about all I knew of her. 

It was at the Boston Theatre. Edwin 
Booth was playing Hamlet I held a check 
for seat 707, parquet, and this young lady 
occupied the next seat to me. 

Now I wish I could describe her, but I 
cannot When I tell you that her hair was 
red as Uncle Simon’s bam, that her teeth 
were like pearls, her lips like rosebuds, her 
eyes like to bowls of skimmed milk, and her 
form like Juno’s, you have no definite idea or 
her beauty. In fact, I don’t think you would 
recognize her by any such d^ription. 

But, as I said before, she sat next to me all 
through the play, and, for the time being, I 
was happy. Once I saw her sweet blue eyes 
fixed upon me very intently. I pretended 
not to be sensible of it; I wanted her to feast 
her eyes as long as possible. I knew that ii 
she allowed herself to gaze upon my beauty 
fifteen minutes without winking, that she 
must love me, I never knew that to fail in a 
single instance. I held my watch in my hand 
till the time was out There was a trium¬ 
phant expression in the comer of my left eye 
—I knew that her heart 'was mine. 

Just as we arose to leave the theatre, I 
turned the full glory of my countenance upon 
fier. She gasped for breath; it was almost 
too much for her; but she survived, and her 
attendant took her out Alas! was I to never 
see her more ? 

“ The world buds every year, 

But the heart but once; and when 
The blossom falls eflf sere, 

No new blossom comes again.” 

I do not wish my reader to suppose that all 
hearts are alike. There are hearts, I firmly 
heli^e, that can blossom as often as once in 
every three months; but mine is not of that 
order. I never loved but once. I am posi- 
tively sure that I shall never love annthpr. 


To be sure, it is sweet to think that I shall 
ever be true to her, but there is some bitter 
with the sweet. I realize it when I think of 
my many female friends. I would gladly love 
them all. It cuts me to the heart to think I 
cauuoL But no, I can never love but one, 
and that one, at the time of which I am 
speaking, was a stranger to me. 

Shall I tell you how for months I rodmed 
the streets of Boston, ^In search of my lost 
love? How I looketl into every horse-car, 
every hack, every hotel, every store, every 
depot, every train of cars that came or went? 
Ko, I don’t think I’d better tell you anj*thmg 
about it It would be too much for your 
mental organization. Shall I tell you how I 
blistered my feet, in the vain search for the 
loved one? How that it cost me more for 
boots, in three months, than it ever did before 
in three years? How that I grew so pale 
and thin, that every time I put my handker¬ 
chief to my nasal organ, the end of ray nose 
cut a hole right through it? Do you think it 
best for me to tell you ? Wouldn’t you like it 
just as well if I didn’t ? I am sure you would. 
The tale would be too harrowing to you. 

But about this time, my friend Seth Battle- 
head, who resides in Plumsucket, came to 
town to pay me a visit. He didn’t recognize 
me at first, I had grown so poor and pale. 

“ Been sick, my boy?” he asked. 

Yes. Lung fever,” I answered. You see, 
I didn’t want to tell him the true cause of 
my altered appearances, because I knew that 
he would laugh at me. Seth is entirely des¬ 
titute of a heart 

“ Well, you are recovering now, I see. Sup¬ 
pose you return with me, when I go back to 
Plumsucket? A little country air might do 
you good. Then, besides, I want to introduce 
you to some of my friends—ladies, of course. 
You’ll be quite a lion in Plumsucket Why, 
yon have no idea what a sensation your last 
novel made there.” 

I don’t know, my dear reader, that I Ijave 
informed you that 1 am an author. Well, 
such is the fact My first novel, entitled 
“ The Snuff-colored Rover, or The Pirate of 
Hendon Pond,” created a great sensation in 
the literary world; and my next, entitled 
“Huldah, or The Oystcrman’s Daughter,” 
which Seth referred to, made the name of 
Frederick Fitzmullen immortal. 
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Sarah Eosepink” continued Seth, 

** pronounced your last novel the greatest 
that was ever written.” 

“Ah, then it seems that I am appreciated 
in Eluujsucket, at least,” I remarked. 

“Yes, indeed; and, by the way, Miss Rose- 
piuk is something of a blue stocking, too. 
She is very anxious to behold her favorite 
author,as she calls you, Fred; and do you 
know, I promised to bring you back with me ? 
^’’ill you go ?” 

Thus urged, I consented. Anything for a 
change I hailed with joy. 1 felt that I never 
should behold the idol of my affections again. 
The Fates were against us, and I would try, 
^though I knew, or felt sui*e, that I never 
could. 

Fred remained in Boston three days, then 

started for Plumsucket. 

The train from Boston leaves you in a 
snow-bank, just five miles from Plumsucket. 
Noah’s ark on runners takes you up there, 
and carries 5 'ou through, for twenty-five cents 
in postage stamps. The ark is driven by 
Deacon Tuttle, who lands you at the “ Blue 
Hi'agon Tavern,” in Plumsucket, after an 
hour’s drive. Mine host of the Blue Dn^on " 
greets you with a sunny smile. Seth took me 
into tbe'baT'room, and we greeted each other 
with another "sunny smile”—bottled sun¬ 
shine of the heart Then I was introduced 
to mine host, Mr. Loveliphellow. 

“Ah! I am happy to make the acquain¬ 
tance of so noted an author as Mr. Fitzmul- 
len,” said he, smiling once j^ain. “ I presume 
this is your first visit to Plumsucket?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ What a pity! Suppose you had died with¬ 
out ever seeing Plumsucket? What a horri¬ 
ble fate! But perhaps you are not aware 
what a great town this is—or was, rathet 
Oeorge Washington stopped at the hotel once, 
sir. Lafayette ifiougfit of coming here, ^'e 
once sent a representative to. Congi^ss from 
tills town, sir; and one of our late ministers 
to England at one time resided in this town. 
Why, sir, Plumsucket has been settled two 
hundred years!” 

. “And still keeps settling,” remarked Seth, 

But Mr. Loveliphellow didn’t notice the 
interruption. 

“ We have a young lady here,” continued 
he," who is now writing a history of the town, 
publishing the same in form of letters to the 
* Plumsu^et Fish-Horn.* They will probably 
be published in book form soon, and will no 
doubt have an immense sale, as anjthintr 


appertaining to the history of Plumsucket 
must be interesting to the whole world.” 

I thought so too. 

“ By the way, Mr. Fitzmullen, if you are 
going to remain in town a few days, we should 
he happy to have you deliver a lecture before 
our lyceum. We shall not chaise you any., 
thing for the privilege—or you might write a 
poem for the lyceum paper. To an author 
like yourself, this would be as good as owning 
the trump of Fame and doing your own toac., 
ing. If you wish a subject, you could WTite 
upon something connected with our church. 
This would take, as we are all fond of sacred 
poetry. ‘The Belfry at Plumsucket,’ would 
be a pretty title.” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“ Shall I tell the ladies that you will favor 
them with a poem for the ‘ Evening 
Twinklcr?’ ” 

“ I will think of it,” I replied. 

1 left the hotel then in company with Stjth. 

‘‘ Queer chip, that landlord,” I remarked. 

“ Faither. Plumsucket is noted for queer 
people. Tlie people are all very proud of 
their native town, as you will remark. Tliere 
is no business done here; ^/res < 3 n 

his interest money. The old men are all 
troubled with cacoeihes loquendi; and the 
young ladies with cacoetkes ea'ibendl pyp 
that reason they have a lyceum, where they 
can sport and write to their heart's content. 
The young lady whom I spoke to you about, 
is an active member of the lyceum. You 
will see her there to-morrow night.” 

My dear young gentleman, did you ever 
learn through your particular friend that 
some young lady admired you ver}’ much? 
If so, you cau fancy my feelings. 

When we had reached home, and after 
tea, we repaired to Seth’s room. 

“ Now for a cigar,” said he. 

"And now about Miss Bosepink,’^ said I, 
lighting a weed. “ I’m interested.” 

The reader must not suppose from this that 
I had forgotten iny first love—the beautiful 
stranger; by no means. 

“The heart that has truly loved never forgets” 

So the poet says, and I believe it But 
still, I could not but feel an interest in one 
who admired me. 

" Well,” began Seth, “ of Miss Rosepink’s 
beauty, I shall say nothing; that will speak 
for itself But she is a very intelligent young 
lady, of good ftimily, and some fortune, highly 
accomplished, etc. Now, my boy, if you ever 
Blink of entering the holy state of matrimony, 
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you can’t do better ♦bon to take Miss Kose- 
pink for a partner in joy or sorrow.” 

“Hum! you’d better take your advice to 
yourself. Candidly, Seth, I never intend to 
marry.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! That’s a good joke. 'Why, 
how can you help it? I know of only one 

^^y, which is to go to il -. You’ll be safe 

l^ore, as all the ladies are either married or 
engaged. Queer place. There are pretty 

gitls in il-, lots of them. I intended to 

marry one of them, but alas.’ they were all 
engageii. They engage them as soon as they 
eon creep. If you want a wife there, you 
must go to the General Agency, and send in 
your name to the clerk. He looks over the 
latest births, and then passes you a ticket, 
numbered and dated. Then he tells you to 
wU again seventeen years hence. You do so, 
aud show your ticket—^Ko. 408. ilaiden of 
seventeen, with ticket of corresponding num- 
'♦Of, is passed to you. Then you march up to 
the parson’s and have the business concluded. 
Parson does the marrying by tlie gross for the 
General Agency. Queer way, isn’t it? But 
that’s the way they engage ’em in the town 
of Jr- 

Dear reader, I do not vouch fur the troth 
of lay friend's story, though I consider it very 

probable. 

But about Miss Kosepink. I dreamed of 
her that night. Singular as it may seem, she 
hore a very strong resemblance to the beauti¬ 
ful stranger I had seen at the theatre. But 
then, it was nothing but a dream. 

Jfext morning we took a stroll around town. 
PlUmsucket has two churches, two stores, 
and a blacksmith’s shop. The stores keep a 
large assortment of goods constantly on hand. 
You Can buy anything from a meeting-house 
pulpit to a fish-hook—(these are considered 
<lry goods.) The stores are also used as 
forunxs, where the pent-up thoughts of Plum- 
sucket’s one hundred orators can burst forth- 

One gentleman, who, at the time we en¬ 
tered the store, was making a stirring appeal 
in the behalf of outraged and suffering 
humanity, was pointed out to me as the father 
uf Miss Rosepink. I was presented to him. 
He condescended to take my hand. Then, 
after surveying me for an instant, he asked: 

“How is it, my young friend, that you, 
he'mg supposed to have some talent, was not 
horn in Plmnsucket?” 

I told him that it was singular. 

“Yes, very—very! You were never in 
Plumsucket before ?” 


“ Ko sir.” 

“ That is singular, too. Did you know, tny 
young friend, that this town has been settled 
two hundred years—that George JVashington 
once visited it, and Lafayette thowjht of do¬ 
ing the same—and that we once sent a mem¬ 
ber to Congress from this town, and that a 
certain minister to England resided here at 
one time?” 

I informed him that I was aware of the 
fact, and after some more conversation, in 
which Mr. Bosepink endeavored to impress 
upon my mind the vast importance of the 
town of Plumsucket, we parted. 

That evening, I went with my friend Rat- 
tlehead to the lyceum,»which was held in the 
town ball 

Perhaps you have entered an assembly of 
strangers in a country town. If so, you can 
fancy my feelings when I entered the hall 
and found myself in the presence of that 
august body, the Plumsucket Lyceum. One 
hundred and thirty-five pair of eyes were im¬ 
mediately turned upon my face, one hundred 
and thirty-five noses were pointed directly at 
my nose, one hundred and thirty-five mouths 
gaped to receive me, and two hundred imd 
seventy rows of glistening teeth grinned at 
me. It was an awful moment! The cold 
sweat stood in large drops upon my mnay 
brow. 'Dnable longer to support the weight 
of my body upon my legs, we took seats. 

The president of the lyceum, a grand and 
stately old gentleman of thirty-two winters, 
called the meeting to order, and then we 
listened to a song from the Plumsucket Glee 
Club, entitled “ Plumsucket the Gem of Crea¬ 
tion,” set to the tune of “ Saw my Leg oft” 
Hext, the reading of the report of-the last 
lyceum, by a very angelic young lady, who 
wore waterfall curls and violet eyes, but who, 
sad to relate, had left her chi n at home^at 
least, she hadn’t any with her. Then the 
reading of “The Plumsucket Evening Twin- 
kier” was called for. I had a premonition 
that destmy was near: I dared sot- xairsa rsy 
eyes at first. I listened to the sweet voice for 
a moment, and then I looked up. Could it 
be? JVas I dreaming? No! no! That red 
hair, those azure eyes, that rtsebud mouth, 
that form! It was, it was tAe beouti/ui stran- 
ffer xchom I loved ! 

“ Miss Kosepink,” whispered Hattlehead. 

“One and the same,” I answered, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

I continue this story no longer in the 
heartless strain in which I began. I must 
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draw it to a close. Love is a sacred subject. 

At the close of the debate, I was introduced 
to Miss Kosepink. “We have met before,” 
she said. 

“Yes, once. I hope we may oft meet 
again.” 

I accompanied her to her home. I—ah! 
such tilings are too sacred to be revealed. 
Long after that I learned that' she had loved 
me from the first. How could she help it, 
gentle reader? 

There was wedding in Plumsucket.soon 


after. Miss Rosepink was there, and so was 
1. The band played “Who will care for 
mother now?” and the Glee Club sang, “ Let 
me kiss him for his mother.” You should 
have seen them do it It was directly after 
the minister had been talking to Miss Rose- 
pink and 1 upon some subject (I’va forgotten 
what) in which he thought we were both 
interested. 

Since that time, the young ladv abovemen- 
tioned has resided with me, under the as¬ 
sumed name of Mrs. Frederick Fitzmullen. 
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